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“Beside him stood a plain-clothes man. When the latter’s eye caught sight of Danforth, it gleamed.” 


—'*Miss Chester’s Adventure.”’—p. 483. 
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By 


N spite of the fact that it was a very, very 
hot morning in August, Mr. Howard Dan- 
forth—alias John Detch, alias Mortimer 

Ritter—preferred to saunter up the sunny 
side of Boylston Street, Boston. He wore a 
light suit and a straw hat, and he looked 
cool. His preference for the sunny side 
was due to the fact that his enemy the po- 
liceman was also on that side, about half a 
block ahead, and walking in the same direc- 
tion. Mr. Danforth’s eye was fixed on the 
back of the bluecoat. When the policeman 
turned south ata side street, Mr. Danforth 
threw away his cigarette and quickened his 
pace to Exeter Street, where he stopped at 
a drug store and had a lemon phosphate. 
Then he came out and went north on Exeter 
to the alley between Marlborough and Bea- 
con. 

It was a narrow, clean-swept way, separ- 
ated on either side by high fences and 
walls from back yards that had each a little 
door or a gate. Mr. Danforth walked down, 
glancing hawk-like to this side and that, 
until he saw on his right a gate with a white 
chalk mark near the knob. He inspected the 
mark with some care, looked up and down 
the alley cautiously, then put his foot on 
the knob and vaulted over the gate into a 
graveled court. 

Before him loomed the rear of a red brick 
mansion, whose shuttered lower windows 
said very plainly that the family had flitted 
for the summer. Because some one had pre- 
pared the way, (a task that had taken the 
greater part of the night before and so 
made necessary Mr. Danforth’s day visit), 
he found one of the shutters loose, and his 
passage to the interior unimpeded. 

Above stairs the place was funereal. The 
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chairs were draped in linen, and in the cen- 
ter of the drawing-room was a great white 
mound of furniture like a catafalque. The 
library on the second floor looked as though 
it were lived in. Here and there through the 
house the hungry eye of the gentleman of 
fortune picked out a thing of value that had 
not been sent to the safety vaults—a mar- 
velous Swiss clock, a rare vase, a beveled 
mirror, a bronze. 

Mr. Danforth removed his coat, cuffs and 
collar. He had work to do; and being a 
person of system, he began at the top and 
worked down. 

Three hours later a pile of bric-d-brac 
and pictures at the head of the basement 
stairs was the fruit of his industry. The last 
piece he added was a Tiffany vase. He went 
to the unshuttered front windows to let the 
light strike the surface and warm the thing 
till it seemed to burn. He smiled as the 
color flamed back at him. He appreciated 
things of that sort. Under other circum- 
stances he might have been an artist. 

As the things were all ready to be moved 
after dark, he went upstairs to make -his 
toilet. He was so pleased to find the water 
was not turned off, as is usual in city houses 
in the summer, that he gave himself the 
time for a bath. After the morning’s toil 
he thought he had earned one. The room 
in which he completed his dressing was a 
man’s room—a young man’s, evidently. 
There was a Harvard banner on the wall, 
also foils and gloves, and there was a Ger- 
man schlager. Mr. Danforth’s eye glowed 
and his mind went back to a day when he 
had worn a college letter on his breast, and 
to another day when he had stood on the 


sanded floor of an inn at Marburg .and 
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women; pretty women, good women— 
such women as he had once had the 
right to associate with. The Fates 
played a man queer tricks, he reflected, 
as he brushed his hair. If he had beena 
man given to expressing his emotions 
he might have sighed a little as he went 
downstairs. 

He was half way between the first 
landing and the street floor when he 
suddenly became conscious of a presence 
in the hall below him. In the dim light 
he saw the outline of a woman’s figure. 
He stopped short and put his hand to 
his coat pocket. It was too late to go 
back. He had been heard, for a some- 
what puzzled, uncertain voice bounced 
out an ‘‘Oh!’’ and the figure moved a 
little. 

It was a young lady. Mr. Danforth 
breathed again, bowed easily and con- 
tinued his descent. 

‘‘This is unexpected,’’ said the lady, 
breathlessly, but with an effort to ap- 
pear calm. ‘‘I—I didn’t think you were 
in the house now.”’ 

‘‘No, I fancy you didn’t,’’ replied 
Mr. Danforth. 

The young woman laughed uneasily, 
and then after a moment she added: 
‘“*You are, of course, Mr. Ford.”’ 

**Ah!? said Danforth, non-commit- 
tally. 

‘“*You mustn’t think I haven’t any 
right here—I can explain really—?’m— 
I’m not a burglar.’’ 

‘*Aren’t you?’’ he asked, quizzically. 

‘‘Of, course it’s absurd to 
find me coming into the house 
this way i 

‘**T was a little astonished at 
first,’’ he confessed. 

**I’m Miss Chester—you must 
have heard your sister Alice 
speak of me.”’ 

*‘Of course,’’ said Mr. Dan- 
forth, a little ray of under- 
standing coming to him. He 
was facing her now, and she 
broke into the jolliest of little 

» laughs. 
; “It’s so funny that we’ve 
never met,’’ she bubbled. 


‘Box office men gave her tickets they were saving for somebody ‘Our cottage is next yours at 
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else; car conductors quailed before her when she chose 
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watched a razor-edged schlager make flashes 
of light round the head of a youth. And the 
photographs in the room! Photographs of 
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Manchester, you know 
‘*Ah!”’ 


‘And to-day I was coming to town on an 
errand, so your sister asked me to come 
out here and get her copy of Schopenhauer. 
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‘‘Schopenhauer,’”’ he smiled. 

‘‘She said she’d asked you twice for it, 
but you always forgot; and it wasn’t much 
out of my way. She gave me her latchkey 
and told me positively that you were only 
here at night.’”’ 

‘“‘She doesn’t know my habits or she 
wouldn’t have told you such an unmitigated 
falsehood.”’ 

‘*T hope you won’t carry me off to make 
me identify myself.”’ 

‘‘Heaven forbid!’’? he ejaculated. ‘‘I’m 
relieved to think that you came instead of 
my sister. Then I should have to explain 
my forgetfulness in the matter of Schopen- 
hauer. But you must let me get it for you.’’ 

He hurried upstairs into a girl’s room 
that he knew now, and from a bookcase he 
had taken the trouble to examine, he picked 
out the volume. 

‘*Thank you,’’ she said, when he returned 
with it; and she moved toward the door. 
She had locked it after her and Danforth 
opened it. As it swung back and let in the 
light, he saw her plainly for the first time. 
She was tall and pretty; her skin had been 
browned by the touch of sea breezes and a 
summer sun; her eyes were blue, and there 
was a sparkle of mischief in them. She was 
like the pictures of the women he had seen 
upstairs, and her presence affected him as 
they had. As he faced her his longing for a 
taste of the old life came back. 

‘You are going downtown ?’’ he ventured. 
“You are going to luncheon ?’’ 

‘*At the little place round in Boylston 
Street.’’ 

Mr. Danforth thought quickly. He wanted 
just one hour. It could not hurt her. It 
was a risk for him. But he liked risks. 

‘Shall we lunch together ?’’ he suggested. 

She looked at him, and her eyes twinkled ; 
the color went into her cheeks; it warmed 
them to a glow. 

*‘T suppose we might,’’ she hesitated, 
‘‘in spite of the fact that we don’t really 
know each other.”’ 

**Oh, but I’m sure we do.”’ 

‘But it is rather an unusual situation, 
isn’t it, to come upon each other in this 
way and then go to luncheon together ?’’ 

‘*1’ll try to appreciate it,’? he smiled, as 
his glance wandered furtively to an officer 
on the corner. 

**T suppose you’ll eat lobster salad,’’ he 
submitted, when they were seated in the 
lunch-room. ‘‘Girls always used to.”’ 

“*And then frozen pudding, ’’ she declared, 
‘oging a little of her shyness. 
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*‘T knew it. They haven’t changed.”’ 

**Changed !”’ 

‘*Since the days of my youth when I used 
to lunch with shoppers. Now, you know I 
don’t, much—business——’’ 

‘*Business interferes with a proper enjoy- 
ment of life.’’ 

‘*While enabling one to live.”’ 

‘*But business is so selfish.’’ 

“‘l’ve often thought so in my case.”’ 

**You are in the India trade. There’s a 
little of the old romance left in that at 
least.’’ 

“It isn’t what it was—but occasionally, 
as you say, one finds romance.’’ 

He toyed with a leaf of lettuce and looked 
at her, reflecting that a pretty woman looks 
prettiest when opposite you at table. 

‘Would you be happier in a profession ?’’ 
she persisted. 

‘‘It would be hard to change,’’ he an- 
swered, meditating. ‘‘When one sells one’s 
bed one can’t always get it back. Marjorie 
Daw, you know.”’ 

‘‘Ig it so bad as that?’’ she asked, won- 
dering. 

‘‘Perhaps it’s worse than you think—but 
no matter. You said frozen pudding? A 
menu is a more fertile topic than a voca- 
tion.”’ 

‘I think vocations are interesting—some 
vocations,’’ she added, as she adjusted a 
stray lock of hair and then went on to 
tell him about things at Manchester. Twice 
and thrice Mr. Danforth saw a pit yawn 
before him into which ignorance of his 
own family seemed likely to pitch him. 
But, somehow, he escaped. Miss Chester 
took him to the edge and then left him. 
Not even the most suspicious things excited 
her suspicion. 

‘‘There!’’? she exclaimed, finally, in an 
interval of eating. 

‘*Where?’’ he observed. 

“IT mean I’d forgotten that I must see a 
girl in Charlestown.”’ 

**You don’t know the way ?’’ 

‘‘T suppose not. One never goes to Char- 
lestown—but it wasn’t that. I’m to catch 
the four train at the North Station, but I’ve 
left my watch at Low’s, and it isn’t to be 
finished till three-thirty. I shan’t have time 
to come back after it.’’ 

‘*Your watch?’’ said Danforth, lending 
his professional ear. 

“‘Tt didn’t run. I left it this morning.”’ 

‘*Your watch,’’ he repeated. ‘‘You must 
let me get it and bring it to you at the sta- 
tion.”’ 
















































He shook his head. 

She dropped her eyes. 
ask you to take the trouble. 
lot of help.*’ 





* ‘Once, if you had asked me | might have,’ he said, spez 
ing quickly, ‘but now, I’m atraid it is m 


too late.’ 


He turned to her as he spoke, and her big 
blue eyes looked full into his brown ones. 
The tiniest smile played at her mouth. 

“*It would trouble you,’’ she objected. 


“‘l’ve a mind to 


It would bea 
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They went out together and boarded 
a car for the Subway. 

“‘It was left in my name and here’s 
the ticket,’’ she said, when he left her 
at Winter Street. ‘‘And it’s so good 
of you.”’ 

**Oh, no, it is not,’’ he answered, 
lifting, his hat, ‘‘and if by any chance 
I should miss you, don’t bother about 
it, 11] bring it up to-morrow when I 
come.”’ 

*““Oh, but you mustn’t miss mre,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I skall wait for you at the 
entrance.”’ 

It was two o’clock, and he killed the 
hour and a half smoking on a bench 
in the Common. 

Three-thirty found him in the jew- 
eler’s shop. Here he lingered a mo- 
ment over the cases. The stones, set 
and unset, pleased him. The silver 
trophy cups in new designs with 
beautifully modeled figures of nymphs 
and mermaids curving round stems, or 
bending gracefully to form handles 
these things of beauty touched his 
heart—somehow, they appealed to a 
sense of goodness in him. 

At the office in the rear of the 
store he asked for the watch-——waiting 
a little impatiently. Would it be a 
tiny silver thing of no value, or would 
it be of gold and jewels? He chuckled 
inwardly when he saw that it was 
gold, with a monogram in diamonds on 
the case. They put it into a small 
box for him and snapped on a rubber 
band. He went outside slowly. It was 
twenty minutes to four. He half 


turned toward the south; then he 
stopped. The sun was pelting down 


on him, but he did not feel it. There 
were few shoppers. The place looked 
singularly deserted for the large street 
of a large city. Business men and 
people from out of town came past. 
He saw a few college men, who for 
some reason were summering in Cam- 
bridge. Then came a pretty girl, all 
strength and beauty and refinement; 
then a yellow-haired actress who was 
doing a turn in a theatre down the street. 
Danforth observed that her hair was too 
dark near the roots. He thought of the 
sun in the hair of Miss Chester. She had 
trusted him. He turned toward the north. 

‘‘T had just given you up,’’ exclaimed 
Miss Chester, as he fled toward the gate 
with her. 
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‘‘T had almost given myself up,’’ he mur- 
mured. 

They pushed toward the gateman. Beside 
him stood a plain-clothes man. When the 
latter’s eye caught sight of Mr. Danforth it 
gleamed. 

‘“‘There’s Julia Train,’’ said Miss Chester, 
and nodded to a girl near them. Miss Train 
was the sort of girl that impressed people. 
Box-office men gave her tickets they were 
saving for somebody else; car conductors 
quailed before her when she chose to be 
haughty, or thrilled at her smile. She was 
big and fresh-looking, and had ‘‘aristocrat’’ 
written on every line of her face and figure, 
and in every wrinkle of her frock. Miss 
Chester did not seem anxious to join her, 
but at the gate they met. 

‘‘Why, Julia!’’ she exclaimed, just as the 
plain-clothes man laid his hand on Dan- 
forth’s arm, ‘‘are you going up—you know 
Mr. Ford, of course,’’ she added. 

Miss Train inclined her head slightly. She 
did not know that Mr. Ford, but the plain- 
clothes man thought she did, and her nod 
was equivalent to a recommendation. He 
dropped his hand and looked disappointed. 
The three pushed through the gate, Miss 
Chester babbling nothings. 

“It was so good of you to get my watch,’’ 
she finished, the mischief bubbling up in her 
eyes. ‘‘Your people are expecting you some 
day this week. Shall I tell them you’ll be 
up to-morrow ?”’ 

Danforth nodded and looked into space. 
Miss Train colored a little, for she did 
not understand. At that minute a comely 
young fellow hurried up the platform, and 
as Miss Train perceived him she looked re- 
lieved. 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. kord?’’ she said. 
‘‘Are you coming with us? Alice said she 
was expecting you.”’ 

‘‘T am,’’ he said; ‘‘but if you want a seat 
you’d better hurry.’’ 

For once in his life Mr. Danforth’s heart 
bumped in his throat. He was aware that 
the man he was representing was present in 
his own person. But the next move startled 
him more. Mr. Ford turned toward his com- 
panion. 

‘*How do you do, Miss Chester ?’’ he said, 
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as he shook hands, and Mr. Danforth saw 
that they knew each other. 

‘Board !’’ roared the conductor. 

Miss Train hurried on with the real Ford. 
Miss Chester’s countenance was a mixture 
of fright and amusement. 

‘*You knew I wasn’t Ford all the time?’’ 

She nodded. ‘‘I saw what you had done 
in the lower part of the house before you 
came down. You surprised me at first, and 
then my idea was to get away; so I sug- 
gested a part and you played up to it.”’ 

‘¢But——’”’ 

‘It was very daring, of course, but then 
it promised to be an adventure, and I 
couldn’t resist the luncheon. I—I’m afraid 
I like—incident—and then-—I was a bit 
sorry for you. I fancied you hadn’t always 
done this sort of thing.”’ 

Danforth sobered. ‘‘But the watch? You 
trusted me!’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘A little, yes. I 
felt that I could and yet not altogether. 
You’ll find that the house on Beacon Street 
is being watched. I want to warn you.’’ 
“‘Did you really do that?’’? he smiled. 
100d. I bow to you. It wag the thing 
to do. Thank you for the warning, but’’— 
he laughed rather bitterly—‘‘I don’t de- 
serve it.’’ 

“‘Yes, you do—you brought the watch 
and,’’ she hesitated, ‘‘I’d turn over a new 
leaf if 1 were you. I’m sure it’s not too 
late.’’ 

She stopped at the car steps. 

‘Would you mind shaking hands?’’ Dan- 
forth pleaded, ‘‘and may I thank you for 
one day of living and for saying what you 
have.’’ 

She gave him the tips of her fingers, and 
then he helped her up the steps. 

““1’d turn the leaf,’’ she persisted. 

Danforth looked up at her as the train 
began to move. 

“Once, if you had asked me I might 
have,’’ he said, speaking quickly, ‘‘but now, 
I’m afraid it is too late.”’ 

He lifted his hat and gazed after her for 
a moment in abstraction. 

Then he took the next train that left for 
a way station, in order to avoid passing the 
plain-clothes man again. 
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J. Edward Addicks, 


BUYING 


THE STORY OF 


HE determination formed by J. Edward 

Addicks long ago to buy a seat from 

Delaware in the United States Senate 
has resulted in the most prolonged, open and 
audacious attempt to debauch a common- 
wealth which has ever been seen in the his- 
tory of this nation. No more interesting 
story has been recorded in the annals of 
American politics. 

Addicks is a very rich man, who acquired 
his great wealth by his remarkable success 
as an exploiter of gas companies and a 
speculator in gas stocks—‘‘the Gas Napo- 
leon,’’ he has been called. He was born at 
Philadelphia in 1841, and his education was 
ended when he left the high school at the 
age of fifteen. He began work in a whole- 
sale dry goods house, where he soon showed 
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uncommon business ability. When, four 
years later, he entered a flour firm, he made 
himself so valuable that he became junior 
partner by the time he was twenty-one, and 
not long after he struck out on his own ac- 
count. He was full of energy, open to new 
ideas, quick to perceive fresh opportunities, 
and alert to improve latent possibilities. He 
seems to have been an excellent type of the 
‘‘drummer,”’ as that personage was known 
a generation ago, before he had been refined 
into the ‘‘commercial traveler’’ of to-day 
an individual bubbling over with assuranc 
hail-fellow-well-met with everybedy, pos- 
sessing a ‘‘gift of gab’’ which won over 
conservatism, and a fund of impudence 
which finally impressed even those whom at 
first it offended—a unique figure in our 
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commercial life for the period during which 
he flourished. 

Such a man was sure soon to see that 
there were greater chances for money-mak- 
ing before him in the field of speculation 
than in any kind of ordinary humdrum busi- 
ness. Something over twenty years ago Ad- 
dicks became interested in the matter of 
gas, and he decided speedily that the 
manipulation of gas stocks offered the best 
opportunity for the use of his peculiar tal- 
ents. From that time on he became a figure 
of steadily growing importance as a pro- 
moter and a wrecker of gas companies in 
state after state. He operated for years in 
Massachusetts, and had his way with the city 
council of Boston and the legisla- 
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a senatorship. Why his fancy took this 
bent, rather than that of a great racing 
stable or the fastest yacht in the world, 
nobody but himself can tell. The slow and 
solemn routine of proceedings in the Senate 
could not have fascinated him. Nor, even 
since the lowering in the standard of mem- 
bership, could he have considered many 
Senators congenial associates. Probably the 
most potent motive was the longing for 
the position which any Senator occupies by 
mere virtue of the fact that he has become 
Senator. As a vulgar, pushing, unscrupulous 
speculator, Addicks had no social standing 
whatever, and such a nature so circum- 
stanced may easily have heen impressed 





ture of thestate. He organized the 
Bay State Gas Company, which he 
controlled, and the Beacon Con- 
struction Company, which he also 
controlled, and with which in his 
other capacity he made contracts. 
Thus, with but little capital of his 
own, he managed to accumulate a 
great sum of money before he 
was finally exposed. Ex-Mayor 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., of Boston, 
was the man who at last brought 
him to book, and this was the 
tribute which the shrewd New 
England financier paid to the 
“*nlunger’’ from outside who had 
so long bent people to his will in 
the Massachusetts capital: ‘‘ You 
could search all the combinations 
and trusts that infest our land to- 
day, and you could not find a 
sharper, brighter, more acute and 
more successful corporation 
wrecker than J. Edward Addicks.”’ 

The rising speculator operated 
in other cities, and sought char- 
ters in other states. He became 
a well-known speculative figure 
in New York and in Brooklyn, in 
Philadelphia and in Chicago. He 
learned the characteristics of city 














aldermen and state legislators. 
He employed lobbyists, he re- 
tained lawyers, he mastered all 
of the ways by which during the past quar- 
ter of a century unscrupulous operators 
have secured valuable franchises for a song. 
He became convinced that every man has 
his price, and that there was nothing which 
one might not get if he were willing to pay 
enough for it. It was about a dozen years 
ago that he conceived the idea of buying 





Holmes photo. 


The State House at Dover. 


by the fancy that he could make those who 
had sneered and sniffed at him pay defer- 
ence in his person to the office of United 
States Senator. 

It was a matter of indifference to Ad- 
dicks what state he should buy, or what 
party he should represent. As a speculator, 
he had mastered the principle of putting his 
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H. Elliott. Henry hb. Thompson. 


Three Prominent Opponents of Addicks. 
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money ‘‘where it would do the most good.’’ 
As an operator in gas stocks, he had found 
that the legislature of little Delaware was 
an easy one to ‘‘work,’’ when he wanted 
a charter for one of his companies. It is a 
curious fact that his first use of money in 
this state was to promote the success of a 
Democratic leader in the legislature who 
was committed to his interests in this char- 
ter matter. Undoubtedly he would have fig- 
ured as a Democrat in national politics if it 
had not happened that just at this time a 
political upheaval occurred in Delaware, 
which gave the Republicans a bare majority 
in the legislature, for the first time since 
the party had been formed, a generation 
before. 

Delaware, a dozen years ago, was a state 
of lofty traditions in politics. It had bred 
men who became great figures in the public 
life of the nation, from the days of the 
Revolution down. It was a commonwealth of 
powerful families, and it had long been 
ruled by the Bayards from one county and 
the Saulsburys from another. It had an in- 
tense pride in its history, and it nurtured a 
state spirit of great force. It considered 
‘‘the Blue Hen’s chickens’”’ the best in the 
national coop. It was conservative to the 
backbone, and it clung to the ancient insti- 
tution of the whipping-post, without doubt- 
ing its wisdom, after it had been abolished 
everywhere else in the country. It ques- 
tioned the pedigree of strangers, and 
it resented the interference of outsiders. 
In short, the Delaware of the eighties had 
been a state sufficient unto itself, which 
seemed the least inviting field in the whole 
Union for an upstart and an adventurer. 

The truth was, however, thet Addicks 


showed great shrewdness when he decided 
to buy his senatorship from Delaware, and 
to buy it as a Republican rather than as a 
Democrat. It was true that the Democrats 
had carried every election from the downfall 
of the Whig party, with the single excep- 
tion of the victory for the ‘‘Union’’ ticket 
by a very narrow margin in 1862 during the 
Civil War. It was also true that every Sena- 
tor sent to Washington since the retirement 
of the last Whig had been a Democrat. But 
the Democratic majorities on the state 
ticket had sometimes not been large, and 
the rapid growth of manufacturing in the 
City of Wilmington was steadily helping the 
Republicans. Moreover, the apportionment 
of members of the legislature rendered it 
easier for the opposition to control that 
body than to elect the state ticket, as was 
demonstrated when the Republicans carried 
it in 1888, through a faction fight among the 
Democrats, although Cleveland easily secured 
the electoral votes. 

Delaware has three counties,- which were 
originally devoted to agriculture and which 
were almost equal in population when the 
Federal government was established. The 
first national census gave Kent 18,920 peo- 
ple, and Sussex 20,488, with 19,688 for 
New Castle. The three counties naturally 
had equal representation in the legislature, 
which was then quite fair. As time passed, 
however, New Castle grew much more rapidly 
than the other two counties, so that by 
1850 its population almost equaled that of 
the rest of the state. After the Civil War 
the disparity became steadily more marked, 
and in 1890, shortly after Addicks fixed his 
eye upon the state, nearly three-fifths of the 
people lived in the one county of New Castle. 
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But Kent and Sussex each still had its 
three Senators and seven Representatives in 
the legislature, like New Castle. While the 
manufacturing county had grown in wealth, 
the two agricultural ones had become less 
prosperous. Their soil could not compete in 
grain with that of the more fertile west; the 
more favorable location of truck farmers 
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after the election of 1888, when the Repub- 
licans had carried the legislature, and so 
secured the senatorship, but the idea ap- 
peared so preposterous that people only 
laughed at the fellow’s impudence, and the 
office was given to Anthony Higgins, a 
prominent lawyer. It was not until 1892 
that another legislature was to be chosen 
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further south gave the latter an advan- 
tage which steadily grew more difficult to 
meet; the peach crop, which had always 
been a firm reliance, became less trustwor- 
thy. There was nothing in either county to 
invite the introduction of manufacturing, 
which was all the while doing more for 
New Castle. A good many of the people in 
the lower part of the state had been com- 
paratively poor, and their outlook seemed 
constantly to grow less favorable. The 
colored element was larger there than 
further north, the negroes constituting a 
quarter of the population in Kent, and the 
blacks were less thrifty than the whites. 
Addicks as early as 1877 had bought a 
country place in Claymont, near the Dela- 
ware River, and‘although he had never spent 
much time there, his ownership enabled him 
to meet the Constitutional test, that ‘‘no per- 
son shall be a Senator who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of the state for 
which he shall be chosen.’’ He first broached 
his ambition for the office during the winter 


which would have a senatorship to dispose 
of. Meanwhile Addicks organized his forces 
and developed his plan of campaign, unde- 
terred by the fact that a reaction against 
the Republican party had set in during 1890, 
which gained force until it culminated in the 
sweeping Democratic victory in the national 
contest of 1892. He is credited with having 
expended $75,000 in the campaign of the 
latter year, but all that there was to show 
for it was two Republicans out of the thirty 
members of the legislature. 

3y 1894 a Republican ‘‘tidal wave’’ had 
arisen, upon which Addicks felt sure that he 
could ride into power. Again he is credited 
with having put out $75,000 during the 
campaign, and this time there was a good 
return for the expenditure. The Republicans 
elected their candidates for Governor and 
Congressman by pluralities exceeding 1,000, 
and secured nineteen of the thirty members 
of the legislature. It was the first time in 
the history of the Republican party that it 
had won a complete victory in Delaware— 
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on the state ticket, the member of Congress, 
and the legislature at the same time, and 
the legislature had a seat in the Senate at 
its command. There was great rejoicing in 
Republican newspapers throughout the coun- 
try over ‘‘the redemption of Delaware,’’ and 
outside of the state the result was generally 
treated as due wholly to a normal change in 
public sentiment on great national issues. 
Addicks soon dispelled this delusion. He 
promptly proclaimed that it was his money 
which had enabled the Republicans to obtain 
their majority in the legislature, and he 
publicly served notice that he must now have 
the senatorship, in pursuance of the implied 
bargain. Unfortunately for his ambition, 
however, there was an influential element in 
the party, particularly in the City of Wil- 
mington and the other towns of New Castle 
County, which abominated Addicks, and 
would not for a moment consider the idea 
of giving him the office. There were six 
members whom the rich speculator appeared 
to own, but the other thirteen voted against 
him from beginning to end of the long con- 
test. After the struggle had lasted into 
May, a desperate effort was made to secure 
a union of the Republican members upon 
Colonel Henry A. Du Pont, a man of high 
character, and two of the faithful Addicks 
six felt constrained to put the interests of 
the party above those of their favorite. But 
this made only fifteen of the thirty, and 
Colonel Du Pont thus lacked ene of a major- 
ity. When at last the protracted session had 
expired without a choice, Addicks went to 
the man who had represented at the state 
capital one of the prominent and influential 
Republican leaders against him, and said, 
with much heat: ‘‘- - has robbed me of 
$75,000.’’ He meant, of course, that he 
had expended $75,000 in buying the legisla- 
ture for the Republicans in order to obtain 
the senatorship,and that the leader in ques- 
tion, by holding Republican legislators away 
from him, had defrauded him out of what 
he had paid for. Shortly afterward he sent 
a dispatch to Senator Washburn, of Minne- 
sota, in which he thus clearly showed the 
spirit that controlled him: 

“The Republicans | carry Delaware next year 
pledged to Addicks fu enator. I made Delaware Re- 
publican. If the Republican party is the party of 
treachery, I will help bury it 10,000 fathoms deep.” 

** Addicks or nobody !’’ This was the motto 
which the speculator had already announced 
for his fight, and which he has openly pro- 
claimed ever since. He made it ‘‘nobody’’ 
this time, and for the next two years one of 
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Delaware’s seats in the upper branch of 
Congress stood vacant. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the legislature chosen in 1896 
would have had no. part in a senatorial con- 
test, but the vacancy which Addicks had 
caused enabled him to try his luck again 
this year. His insolent attempt to ‘‘boss’’ the 
Republican party had already caused a split 
in the organization, the Addicks men calling 
themselves Union Republicans, and the other 
wing the Regulars. Each faction, of course, 
sought indorsement from the Republican 
national convention of 1896, but the feeling 
against the interloper throughout the coun- 
try was so strong that the Regulars easily 
carried the day at St. Louis. Undismayed 
by this rebuff, Addicks began another fight 
for the legislature with his familiar weapons, 
but although the Republicans easily carried 
their presidential ticket, the Democrats 
secured the legislature, and with it the 
senatorship by the election of Richard R. 
Kenney for the last four years of the term. 

In 1898 the Republicans again won the 
legislature, which was to elect a successor 
to George Gray as Senator for six years. A 
new constitution had been adopted, under 
which New Castle County was given a larger 
representation than either of the smaller 
counties, and the number of members in 
both branches was increased from thirty to 
fifty-two. The Republicans had thirty-one 
of the fifty-two, and eighteen of the thirty- 
one were ready to swallow Addicks. He 
was thus assured two-thirds of the votes 
needed to elect, and he hoped to obtain 
the rest before the end of the session. But 
the last day came, and he had made no pro- 
gress in winning over members from the 
Regular Republicans. Only one resource 
remained, and he resorted to it. He had 
bought the support of Republicans before 
their election to the legislature; but he had 
not bought enough. The votes of Democratic 
legislators, however, were just as good, and 
there were several members of that party 
who were universally believed to be venal. 
On the final roll-call three of these gave the 
name of Addicks. The room in which the 
joint convention of the two branches met 
was crowded, and as one D2mocrat after an- 
other deserted his party, the wildest excite- 
ment prevailed. Threats of lynching were 
openly made by honest Democratic specta- 
tors, and the danger that somebody might 
be killed was so evident that not more than 
three Democratic legislators dared to sup- 
port Addicks, although it has always been 
believed that there were several others upon 
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whom he had equal reason to depend. The 
three who had sold themselves had to be 
protected by the police from the mob when 
they left the state house, and they found 
their constituents full of indignation when 
they reached home. 

Again it had been ‘‘ Addicks or nobody,”’ 
and once more it was ‘‘nobody’’ in one of 
Delaware’s seats for two years. Thus for 
the second time it happened that a sena- 
torial contest was injected into the cam- 
paign of a presidential year, in which it did 
not naturally belong. Addicks was deter- 
mined that the mantle of regularity should 
no longer cover the wing of the party which 
opposed him. He had learned the great les- 
son of national conventions, that the side 
which can secure the support of the com- 
mittee on credentials is morally certain to 
be indorsed by the body of delegates, who 
are almost always only too glad to accept 
its decision rather than try to get at the 
rights of a controversy themselves. He re- 
solved to capture that committee, and he 
succeeded in his purpose. ‘‘We don’t under- 
stand it,’’ said members from one state 
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after another to the representatives of the 
anti-Addicks Republicans at Philadelphia 
last June; ‘‘we had supposed that our dele- 
gation was strongly against Addicks, but we 
are surprised to find that the member of the 
committee on credentials from our state is 
for him.’’ The law partner of the secretary 
of the national committee acted as counsel 
and lobbyist for him. Addicks succeeded 
also in making it generally believed that the 
McKinley administration was favorable to 
him, and the contest ended in his indorse- 
ment by an overwhelming majority in the 
convention. 

The supremacy of Bryanism in the Demo- 
cratic party rendered it certain that the 
Republicans would again carry Delaware for 
their presidential ticket by a good majority. 
There was also a sufficient degree of union 
upon legislative tickets between the two 
factions to give the party twenty-nine of 
the fifty-two seats. Addicks fared better 
than ever before. In the legislature chosen 
in 1894 he could control absolutely only four 
out of nineteen Republicans (although as 
many as six voted for him until nearly the 
end); in 1898 he had secured eighteen per- 
sonal followers out of thirty-one Republi- 
cans; in 1900 he virtually owned twenty- 
two out of twenty-nine Republicans. In 
other words, from having only one-quarter 
of the Republican members subject to his 
order, he had progressed within six years to 
the point where three-quarters of the party’s 
legislators recognized him as master. 

When the legislature met last January, 
Addicks had a great advantage which he had 
never before possessed. There were now 
two seats in the Senate to be filled —the one 
which he had caused to remain vacant for 
two years, and the one which would fall 
vacant by the expiration of the incumbent’s 
term on the 4th of March. There was thus 
a chance for trading which had never before 
existed, and for trading on both sides, too. 
Addicks could propose to his Republican 
opponents a compromise by which a man 
representing their wing should have one 
seat and he the other. In case that were 
impossible, he might try to make an ar- 
rangement with the Deme-rats, by which his 
forces and theirs shoul -ombine to elect 
Addicks and some Democrat. 

The ‘‘ Addicks or nobody”’ ultimatum also 
gave the speculator another advantage which 
he had not previously enjoyed. Each of the 
two times when he had prevented a choice 
before, the Republican party had lost the 
‘ing of only one seat. Now a failure to 

















elect would deprive it of two seats in the 
Senate of the Fifty-seventh Congress, and 
there would be the risk that the Democrats 
might recover the state in the election of 
1902, and then secure both of the places. 
Although the Republicans now have a large 
majority in the upper branch, conditions 
may change so radically within the next 
three or four years that no prudent manager 
would throw away a single place. It was 
well known that the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee considered and 
declared it to be the duty of the anti-Ad- 
dicks Republicans to consent to any ar- 
rangement which might be necessary to se- 
cure the election of two Republicans. The 
impression was sedulously cultivated by 
those who ought to have been best informed 
that President McKinley held the same view 
as Mr. Hanna. 

There were thirteen Republican legisla- 
tors who voted against Addicks at the open- 
ing of the session, and seven of them never 
showed any signs of wavering. If he could 
win over five of these seven, he would have 
a majority of the whole body. Every possi- 
ble influence was brought to bear upon these 
seven. They were told that Addicks had 
been ‘‘recognized’’ by the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, and that they thus had 
the warrant of party precedent for support- 
ing him. They were shown that by voting 
for him they could secure the filling of both 
seats by Republicans for terms of six and 
four years, and they were warned that, if 
they should stand out and cause a deadlock, 
they might find in 1902 that the Demo- 
crats had obtained both offices. They were 
labored with privately by Chairman Hanna 
of the National Committee, who openly con- 
demned their ‘‘stubbornness.’” When every 
other argument and entreaty and blandish- 
ment had failed, two of them were invited 
to Washington, where they were subjected 
to the personal influence of the most persua- 
sive politician who ever occupied the White 
House. The President of the United States 
earnestly besought their co-operation in 
whatever arrangement might be necessary 
to secure the election of two Republicans, 
and he urged them to place the good of the 
party above any question of personal preju- 
dice. It was as severe a strain as was ever 
put upon plain men, but it was met with the 
moral courage of heroes. ‘‘The price is too 
high’’—that was the ugly truth which was 
frankly told the President to his face by 
these conscientious Republicans. 

These seven New Castle County men de- 
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serve national recognition for their fidelity 
to conviction. They are: Samuel M. Knox, 
a prominent business man of Wilmington, 
memher of the Senate in the last two legis- 
latures, and probably the most effective op- 
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pposition to Addicks. 


ponent of Addicks during the past four 
years; Senator Harry C. Ellison, of Pencader 
Hundred, a farmer; Representative William 
R. Flinn, of Christiana Hundred, a farmer 
and stock dealer; Representative Richard 
T. Pilling, of Mill Creek Hundred, a wool- 
en manufacturer; Representative William 
Chandler, of White Clay Creek Hundred, a 
manufacturer of phosphate; Representa- 
tive Theodore F. Clark, of Red Lion Hun- 
dred, a farmer; and Representative Richard 
Hodgson, of Blackbird Hundred, station 
agent and telegraph operator. In the list 
are representatives of old and _ influential 
families, and men who have made their own 
way in the world; the college graduate, and 
the graduate of only the public schools; the 
typical farmer from a rural district, and 
the typical business man from the chief 
city of the state—seven men differing in 
many other ways, but alike in this, that 
they value the honor of their commonwealth 
and mean to preserve it. 
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All efforts to break down the Republican 
opposition to Addicks having failed, his only 
remaining chance was to secure help from 
the Democratic side. An alliance by which 
Addicks and a representative of the Demo- 
cratic party should be elected was impossi- 
ble. Most of the Democratic members were 
as strongly opposed to Addicks as were the 
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seven Republican recalcitrants, and these 
men were perfectly ready to vote with the 
seven for two anti-Addicks Republicans, as 
some of the most prominent Democrats in 
the state were anxious to have them do. 
But one of the three Democratic legislators 
of 1899, who had voted for Addicks on the 
last day of the session in that year, still 
remained a member, and he was doubtless 
ready to do the same thing again if he were 
once relieved from the duty of allegiance to 
his own party by the withdrawal of the 
Democratic candidates. It was feared that 
other Democrats would also pursue this 
course in the same contingency, and but 
three more would have been needed to make 
a majority with the Addicks members. There 
was thus left only the dernier resort of buy- 
ing Democratic legislators to desert their 
own party and vote openly for Addicks. 
Qnly four were necessary, and one had al- 
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ready, in 1899, shown that he was capable 
of doing it, while others were under sus- 
picion. But it was a case of ‘‘forewarned, 
forearmed.’’ Threats were made that no 
Democrat who voted for Addicks should 
escape with his life this time, and the bodily 
risk was so evident and so great that no 
movement in this direction was attempted. 

The session expired for the third time 
without a choice—only now it was both 
seats that were left vacant. ‘‘Addicks or 
nobody’’ had been enforced as _ rigorously 
and as successfully when the entire repre- 
sentation of Delaware in the Senate had 
been at stake as when only one place had 
been contested. For the first time in the 
history of the nation, a state had been “‘held 
up’’ by a rich and unscrupulous highway- 
man, and had been robbed of that share in 
the government of the Republic which the 
framers of the Constitution had taken the 
utmost pains to insure perpetually to the 
weakest member of the Union. To cap the 
climax of disgrace, the commonwealth sub- 
jected to this robbery and humiliation was 
one of the thirteen original states, which 
had contributed to the public service such 
statesmen as John M. Clayton and Thomas 
F. Bayard. 

How has it been possible for a vulgar 
speculator, without a single qualification for 
the high office which he seeks, and with a 
character which should forbid the slightest 
consideration of his name, to invade a state 
where he had been a stranger, and within 
ten years come so near realizing his ambition 
that three-fourths of the dominant party in 
the legislature were ready to support him? 
One reason, of course, is that this is a com- 
mercial age, and that a raid upon a senator- 
ship by a rich man does not in itself offend 
the public anywhere as such a performance 
would have done everywhere fifty years ago. 
Addicks knows as well as anybody else that 
there are men in the Senate from other 
states in the eastern part of the country, 
as well as from the middle and further west, 
who would never have been thought of for 
such a position except for their wealth. A 
respectable man who is worth millions may 
aspire to the office in many a commonwealth, 
even if his fitness for public service be so 
small that people would ridicule he mention 
of his name if he were as poor as George F. 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, or Joseph R. Haw. 
ley, of Connecticut. 

But this fact does not of itself explain 
the extraordinary power which Addicks has 
come to exercise in Delaware. It is due to 














the exceptional conditions which exist there 
—to the facts that Delaware is a small 
state, that its two thinly-populated agricul- 
tural counties possess an abnormal repre- 
sentation in the legislature, that the venal 
colored vote in these counties can easily be 
swelled to a majority by buying white men 
who are poor and thriftless, and that these 
persistent assaults upon public virtue have 
come at a period in the state’s history when 
great leaders were passing away and the 
pride in having public men of national repute 
was dying out. ‘There was thus a peculiar 
concatenation of circumstances during the 
years following 1890, which rendered possi- 
ble an enterprise that would have been too 
bold for even an Addicks to contemplate in 
1870 or 1880. 

It was a trained expert in all the arts of 
corruption who began the attempt to de- 
bauch a commonwealth a decade ago, and 
in the interval Addicks has added greatly to 
his stock of experience. It is not too much 
to say of him that he must now understand 
the various ways in which men can _ be 
bought, better than any other politician we 
have ever seen in this country. He finds his 
victims in every rank of life. His agents 
are at the polls on election day with bank 
bills for the black or white voter who will 
sell his ballot for cash. It is a common 
thing for such a man to get $20 for his 
vote, and authentic cases are reported where 
as high as $75 has been demanded and se- 
cured in a close district by a shrewd elector 
who had held off until it was nearly time to 
close the polls. Lifting a small mortgage is 
an inexpensive way for a multimillionaire to 
command the permanent allegiance of a poor 
and thriftless farmer, who is ‘‘running be- 
hind’? and getting discouraged. A sample 
instance is one where such a man had an 
encumbrance of $300 upon his little prop- 
erty, and the discharge of this obligation 
assured the constant support of two grown- 
up sons, as well as of the father. 

But Addicks needed more help than he 
could get by the open use of money in such 
ways as these. If he were to realize his 
ambition, he must command the allegiance 
of many men of standing and influence in 
their respective communities. He required 
the support of the village lawyer, the coun- 
try doctor, the rural storekeeper—those 
local leaders whom their neighbors respect. 
It is a melancholy fact that he has se- 
cured such men by the score—men in many 
cases of previously unblemished reputation. 
Sometimes a person of influence is awarded 
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a profitable directorship in one of the many 
Addicks companies; sometimes he gets a 
“*tip’’? in the stock market, which enables 
him to pick up more money in a week than 
he had slowly aecumulated in a quarter of a 
century; sometimes he receives a regular 
retainer, which insures his services through- 
out the year. There are many ways in which 
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such a local leader can promote the interests 
of his patron. Perhaps the most effective of 
all is the semblance of respectability in the 
popular mind which is given the patron by 
the mere fact that a man of good standing 
in the community is ready to defend him. 
Along with this goes at equal pace the dis- 
appearance of that active and effective 
opposition to the adventurer which should 
have come from those who are thus made 
his allies. 

The very impudence of the man is an ele- 
ment in his success. ‘‘I admire his auda- 
city,’’ is a common saying which embodies 
a profound truth of human nature. There is 
a fascination for many people about a man 
who attempts something that seems ob- 
viously out of the question, and who sets at 
defiance all of the conventions. General 
Benjamin F. Butler realized this truth, and 


he acted upon it when he sought the gov- 
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ernorship of Massachusetts year after year 
from the Republican party, and then, hav- 
ing become convinced that he could not get 
it in this way, turned Democrat and won it 
as the candidate of that party. Addicks 
overpowers people by the open and unblush- 
ing manner in which he proclaims his policy 
of corruption. Read his answer to somebody 
who told him that his course was condemned, 
two years ago: 

‘Why am I criticized? Would the Repub- 
lican party have been able to carry Delaware 
had it not been for my work and expendi- 
tures? Have I done anything which it was 
not absolutely necessary to do, if the old 
Bourbons of the state were to be driven out 
of power ?’’ 

3eing told that even Republicans who did 
not consider themselves squeamish regarded 
his methods of expending money as objec- 
tionable, Addicks replied: 

‘*Hypocrisy, sir, hypocrisy! My conduct 
in these Delaware campaigns has been simply 
that of a practical man. I wanted my party 
to win. I saw the way it could win. I found 
that the enemy was a desperate one. The 
Democrats could be dislodged only by prac- 
tical methods. I believe that, when you 
fight the devil, you must fight him with his 
own fire. Instead of being condemned, I 
should be commended as the pioneer that 
blazed the way for the Republicans to 
redeem Delaware from Bourbonism.”’ 

‘‘T- shall be a candidate for the United 
States Senate as long as [ live, or until I 
am elected.’? Such was the purpose of Ad- 
dicks as he proclaimed it after he had pre- 
vented the election of anybody else to the 
vacant seat two years ago. Such is his even 
firmer determination now, when he has in- 
sisted upon keeping both seats vacant rather 
than abandon his ambition. After the news 
of his last defeat reached him, he sent this 
dispatch to the managers of his campaign: 

“Pick yourselves up, get at ’em and prepare to wipe 
the earth up with them. I am with you to the last 
ditch, and have only fairly got interested.” 

Is success at last to crown this persistent 
effort of an unscrupulous adventurer to de- 
bauch a commonwealth? The answer rests 
not alone with the self-respecting residents 
of Delaware, who for ten years have re- 
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sisted the repeated attacks upon their civic 
virtue. The decent people of the United 
States have a power and a duty in the mat- 
ter. The public opinion of the whole nation 
should be aroused and concentrated upon this 
danger-spot. 

The attempt of Addicks to buy the State 
of Delaware is the most threatening assault 
upon public morality which has ever been 
known in the history of this country. There 
have been other instances where a million- 
aire has set out to purchase a United States 
senatorship, but in every previous case the 
corruptionist has carefully sought to con- 
ceal his operations, and has indignantly re- 
pelled any insinuation against his probity. 
Here, for the first time, we see an aspirant 
to this high office frankly admitting that he 
is engaged in a purely commercial transac- 
tion, and openly confessing that he pays cash 
for a public position with no more compunc- 
tion than if he were investing in a fast 
trotter or a famous yacht. And what is 
even more alarming, we see, also for the 
first time, men who have been respectable 
citizens, even the local leaders in many a 
community, willing to take money for their 
assistance to the would-be debaucher of 
their commonwealth. It is a real peril to 
the republic that is here threatened. ‘‘The 
very foundations of morality are being 
steadily undermined in our state,’’ a lead- 
ing jurist of Delaware has said. The moral 
structure of even the smallest common- 
wealth cannot collapse without danger to 
the stability of the Union. Addicks would 
be a Senator of the United States if he 
should be elected, and every citizen of 
every other one of the forty-five states 
would share in the disgrace if he should 
ever fill a seat in the national capital. 

The respectable people of Delaware are 
not dismayed. They believe that they can still 
win the fight for the honor of the state 
—and for the honor of the country as well 
—if the public opinion of the United States 
will rally to their support, and if the burn- 
ing contempt of the nation for this de- 
baucher of a commonwealth can be turned, 
like a consuming fire, upon Addicks—and 
upon every supporter of Addicks, however 
highly placed. 
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A WORKADAY 


By HARVEY 


N the afternoon of November 21, 1783, 
it must have seemed to the inhabitants 
of Paris that the day for which the 

world had waited so long and so long in vain 
had come at last. For ages man had envied 
the birds their power to fly. It made him 
grit his teeth to think: 

“The jay-bird and phcebe 

Is smarter’n we be.” 


But he had to admit it, for every time he 
had tried to rival them he had gone to the 
hospital for it, if nothing worse. It was his 
ideal. All his godlings, and even the devil- 
kins with which he scared himself, could fly. 
So general is the wish for the wings of a 
dove that one of the funny stories when I 
was young was about the little child that 
feared to be an angel because ‘‘she didn’t 
want to have feathers like a hen.’? What 
made it funny was its unreasonableness and 
the little spice of irreverence in it. 

Man was convinced that if he could dis- 
cover some secret he could do the trick. 
Our old friend Cyrano de Bergerac thought 
he had it all ciphered out. Get a lot of bot- 
tles, fill them with dew and cork them 
tightly. Tie them to yourself and then the 


sun, with its well-known powers of attract- 
ing dew into the upper regions would do 
What seems the strangest thing 


the rest. 





Note the Parachute Laid Out on the Ground Against the Wind. 
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about it is, that after ages of watching 
smoke rise it was left to the Montgolfier 
brothers 118 years ago to think of letting 
the smoke go into a bag and pull the bag up 
with it. 

But better late than never, and I suppose 
that when the people saw young Tilatre de 
Rozier ascend from the Jardin du Chateau de 
la Muette in the Bois de Bologne with an 
independent air, pass over the Invalides and 
the Ecole Militaire and descend in safety 
beyond the boulevards, all that was romantic 
in them rose immediately, and to any one that 
prophesied that the day was near when men 
would forsake horses and carriages and 
ships to travel in balloons they made answer : 
**T don’t doubt it in the least.’’ 

The low and degrading materialism of 
facts has fixed it so that we are no nearer 
flying, as a commercial proposition, now 
than then, but, just the same, we all believe 
that some day it will be that when we want 
to go to any place, all we shall have to do will 
be to take the flying machine out of the 
basement into the back yard, hop up into 
the air and scoot along the wind whitherso- 
ever we list. In the meantime we dote on 
aéronauts and the balloon ascension at the 
county fair is still a prime attraction. It is 
only the old and blasé that hope for better 


things. As I once heard the chairman of the 
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500 Ainslee’s 
Committee of Entries and Awards say: ‘‘I 
seen so many on ’em they hain’t inter-est-in’ 
to me nummore. Onless, 0’ course, sumpin’ 
sh’d happen.’’ But to the rest of us as we 
behold the man in tights lurch upward 
through the air, past the tree tops, up and 
up and up into that kingdom 
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upon buildings where they were painting 
and wasn’t afraid of falling. If he had a 
knife——- He whispered to his chum: ‘‘I’ll 
go up if you will,’’ but Charley shook his 
head and said, ‘‘Huh-uh.’’ The boy went to 
see his father. 

*‘T wish ’t I could go up 





whither we may not venture, 
but can only stare at him, 
holding our hats on the 
backs of our heads and 
skewing our faces, up and 
up and up until he is a mere 
speck and then at that dizzy 
height he cuts loose and 
drops like a stone, and we 
catch our breath with fear 
for him till the edges of the 
parachute ruffle a little and 
then the whole disk pops 
open like an umbrella and he 
descends to earth again as 
gently as a falling leaf. Ah! 


how we admire his bravery! 

: : 
That is the true romantic ae 
life! That is what we ought 


to be doing instead of being 
bound like slaves to our set 
of books and the grocery 
wagon. 

Now, let us see about that 
romantic life. I happen to 
know a few aéronauts, and 
among them a keen, alert, wiry young man 
that looks you plumb in the eye when he 
talks to you, a young man that has made 
upwards of 1,900 ascensions in balloons, and 
owns the gold medal for being the champion 
aéronaut of America. I have held it in my 
hand. It is a little smaller than my palm 
and weighs something less than a pound. 
Let us talk with him about the romantic 
life. He ought to know. He has been in it 
since he was eleven years old. 

That is the time in a boy’s life when he 
saves up his pennies to buy an air rifle to go 
and kill Indians with. This Leo Stevens’ 
folks were connected with Bayerle’s Park in 
Cleveland (now the Forest City Park), and 
that summer there were to be balloon ascen- 
sions. Now, it may be known to you that 
there are people who not only refuse to see 
a balloon ascension on a Sunday, but who 
refuse to let other people see one. This 
particular Sunday after the crowd had paid 
its money at the gate and the professor had 
his balloon all inflated and ready to go, a 
constable stepped up and said he mustn’t. 
The boy was a daring boy. He had climbed 











What if He Should Fall? 


> in that there balloon,’’ he 
said. 

4 **Yes, you’d look pretty, 
wouldn’t you? Why, when 
you’re on the launch with 
me, if she blows off steam 
you jump out of your skin 
pretty near. Oh, no, it takes 
more nerve’n what you’ve 
got.’’ 

He never thought for an 
instant that the boy was in 
earnest, and that while he 
was talking he was really 
looking for a chance to get 
that knife that shot out a 
blade when you pressed a 
ring. When he got it he 
went away and climbed into 
|} the basket of the balloon 
while the professor was talk- 
ing to the constable. 

‘*He belongs to the park 
here,’’ said the professor. 
‘**He ain’t got nothing to do 
with me—— Hello, there!’’ 

The boy had cut the rope and shot up 
into the sky. All he knew was that when 
you wanted to come down you pulled the 
rope to the escape valve. He was so excited 
and yanked the rope so hard that he broke 
the rubber bands that hold the valve in 
place and so came down a good deal faster 
than he ought to. He fell into a tree and 
rolled from that into a canal and swum and 
waded ashore. 

“‘Scared? Yes, I was, but not of falling. 
I had on my Sunday clothes and a new hat. 
I lost the hat and the tree ripped my clothes 
nearly off me. The canal finished them up 
after that. Ever fall in a canal? Well, it’s 
no place for Sunday clothes, I can tell you 
that. What was on my mind more than 
breaking my neck was what my mother 
would do to me when I got home. I caught 
it all right. You know these cleaning rods 
they have for guns. Well, I got one of 
them.”’ 

“Did she tell you that the next time you 
would get it worse than that?’’ 

**No, indeed. There wasn’t going to be 
any ‘next time.’ It was ‘never again.’ But 
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the story got into the papers, and a man 
saw it that was going to have an ascension 
at Wauseon, Ohio, only his aéronaut failed 
to come to time. He called at our house 
and tried to get my mother to let me go up 
again. She wouldn’t hear to it, but I got 
him outside and told him I knew she was 
just holding out for a higher price, and I 
told her I was going to 
run away, anyhow, and 
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wire one instant and the next instant, so 
far as I knew, I was in bed at the hospital 
asking what the matter was. And that 
wasn’t the worst of it. WhenI got out, I 
found that my manager and my money and 
my diamonds were all gone. I didn’t even 
have a pair of trousers. Well, I try to learn 
something every day, and what I learned 





he shoved the contract in 
front of her and the 
money, and kept at it till 
finally she signed it, and 
there I was in the busi- 
ness and have been ever 
since. 

‘*] didn’t come back 
home for ten years. I 
had learned in the mean- 
time to do high-wire 
walking and on this re- 
turn home I was engaged 
to walk a wire 150 feet 
from the ground at the 
ends. It was 900 feet 
long and where it sagged 
down it was about sev- 
enty-two feet from the 
ground. I had 600 feet 
of my own cable and the 
other 3800 feet were 
spliced on. For a boy 
twenty-one years old I[° 
was doing pretty well. I 
had a manager all to my- 
self, $6,000 all saved up, 
good clothes, a diamond 
stud and a pair of dia- 
mond cuff buttons. I 
went out on the wire, 
walked from end to end, 
did fancy steps, turned 
summersets, made believe 
[ was falling and was just 
going to do another trick 
when - | waked up in 
Huron Street hospital, 
nineteen days later, with 
both arms broken, my wrist as you see it 
now all bulged out as big asa goose-egg, 
both legs broken, one of them in two places 
ind notices of my death of two different 
dates. The splice had parted. 

‘*They say that when you fall from a 
height you think of everything you have 
ever done in all your life, that it all comes 
ip before you. It may be so, but in my case 
| don’t remember even falling. I was on the 











The Parachute Flaps Open. 


then was that I could look after my money 
without a manager. I got an engagement 
walking the wire as soon as I was able to 
get out—to tell the truth, a little before I 
ought to have come out—but my nerve 
wasn’t what it had been, and I’ve kind of 
got out of that lately. 

‘‘But I never have lost my nerve with the 
balloon. In all my experience the only scar 
I’ve got to show is this one on my left hand. 
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I was coming down in the parachute, and 
the wind blew me against a church spire. I 
put out my hand to save myself, and the 
point on the weather vane ran through be- 
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with me—and twisted the ropes around the 
pole and came down that way. I got a few 
scratches, but I went up the next day, just 
the same. Another time in Montreal at the 

Diamond Jubilee Exposi- 











First Stage of a Hot-air Ascension. The Aeronaut is the Man in Shirt 
Sleeves, Arms Akimbo. 


tween my thumb and fingers so that I could 
see the point under the skin. It was a long 
time getting well, but it’s all right now.”’ 
He worked his hand, opening and closing it 
meditatively. 

‘‘T had another gay time with a steeple up 
in Montreal,’’ he said, with a kind of half 
laugh. ‘‘My parachute caught on the spire 
of Notre Dame and tore. I slipped down 
and landed on the wires between two tele- 
graph poles. I kind of rolled on my back 
along the wires till I got to one of the poles, 
and—I have to laugh when I think of that 
mob of crazy Frenchmen in the street below, 
all jabbering and pointing with their sticks 
telling me what to do and I couldn’t make 
out a word. Well, the pole was too big 
around for me to clasp with my arms, so I 
tore the parachute apart—I had no knife 





tion I came down in a 
quarry just as they let off 
A a blast, and the rocks 
were in the air all around 
- me. All I could think of 
\ was to holler: ‘Look out 
what you’re doing!’ 

**No, I don’t remember 
ever thinking over all the 
past events of my life 
when I was falling. The 
nearest [ ever came to it 
was once when I was 
about 5,000 feet in the 
air, with a gas balloon, 
and it burst on me. It 
seemed an awful long 
time that I was falling, 
and the air roared in my 
ears and through the net- 
ting. I remember think- 
ing, ‘Can this be death?’ 
but most of the time | 
was working hard trying 
to get the parachute 
loose. The balloon giving 
no resistance, I couldn’t 
pull the knife hard 
enough to cut the rope. 
But finally when I was 
about 3800 or 400 feet 
from the ground I got it 
loose and the parachute 
being partly open, I came 
down all right. I used to 
have a linen parachute that was a little too 
small, and every time I came down with 
such a jolt that I used to shake myself and 
twist around to see if I was all there. Yes, 
this scar on my hand is the only bad acci- 
dent I ever had with a balloon. Oh, bumps 
and scratches don’t count. You must ex- 
pect them. But if a man is careful and 
looks out for everything, it’s as safe a 
business as any. You read in the papers 
every once in a while dispatches with the 
headline, ‘Another Aéronaut Killed.’ They’re 
not aéronauts; they’re balloonatics. They’re 
careless or they’re too brave-—— Well, 
foolhardy, if you like. It’s hard to draw 
the line. Real aéronauts die in their beds 
at a good old age. Look at Coxwell, the 
man that took Professor Glaisher up so 
many times, once the highest that any man 
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ever went, seven miles straight up, so high 
that Glaisher was insensible and Coxwell 
lost the use of his hands and had to climb 
up into the ring with his elbows and pull 
the cord to the escape valve with his teeth. 
Nothing ever happened to him. Look at 
old man King; he must be one hundred 
years old and good as new. Nothing ever 
happened to him. Look at Wise; look at the 
Baldwin Brothers. Nothing ever happened 
to them. Why? Because they know their 
business and look after 
everything and don’t take 
any chances unnecessari- 
ly. I have had as many as 
nineteen aéronauts work- 
ing for me in a season, 
and if a man says, ‘Oh, 
that’ll be all right,’ or, 
‘I’d as lieve be dead as 
alive anyhow,’ I don’t 
want him around. I want 
people that expect to 
come back and go up an- 
other time, I strap them 
in the trapeze so they 
can’t fall out, and if 
there’s any water about 
I make ’em wear a life- 
preserver. I always do, 
myself, regular United 
States Life Saving kind, 
one that will keep you 
floating for two days.”’ 

*‘Ever have occasion 
to use one?”’ 

‘‘Well, I should say so. 
[ made ascensions every 
day all one season at 
Long Branch and dropped 
into the ocean regularly. 
There are some pretty 
hig waves out off Long 
Branch sometimes, and 
one day when I descend- 
ed it came up to blow 
good and hard. Some- 
times I’d be way up on 
the top of the crest and 
the next minute I’d be 
down in the trough with 
a slap of salt water in 
my mouth. Where would 
| have been then without 
the life-preserver? One 
time I made an ascension 
at the Head, near Erie, 
Pennsylvania. The wind 
took me over the city, 
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and then it must have changed or I got into 
another current, for I drifted back over 
the lake. AsIwent over the Head where 
the boats were, I called out to them to send 
a boat after me, but I guess they didn’t 
hear me, though I was sure they did. I 
stayed out in the lake all night, for the 
ascension was made towards evening. I was 
out about eight miles, and being down low 
in the water all I could see was the place 
where the lights of the city shone. It was 








The Second Before the Aeronaut Says: “Everybody—Let Go!’”’ Gas 
Balloon Ascension at the Seaside 
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tolerably lonesome. When I would rise on a 
wave and see the lights sometimes, it 
seemed to me there must be a steamer come 
after me. They picked me up about five 
o’clock in the morning, but it seemed longer. 
But that was nothing to a dip of only three- 
quarters of an hour I had off Bar Harbor, 
Maine. I made a night ascension, and let off 
fireworks from the hot-air balloon and then 
dropped in the water behind an island—I 
forget the name of it. I thought I’d freeze 
before the tug got to me. Cold? You don’t 
know how cold the ocean can be till you get 
into it off Bar Harbor. 

‘Tl had a man go up for me at Utica, New 
York, once. He was one of these brave men 
that won’t wear a life-preserver. Oh, that 
would be all right. Well, he dropped into 
Lake Onondaga and never came up. They 
were running excursions and I was working 
on a percentage, you know the railroads and 
steamboat companies make arrangements 














A Balloon Race. Notice the Distorted Shapes of 
the Bags as They First Rise. 


like that sometimes, and after he got killed 
the business fell off terribly.”’ 

‘‘How do you get your balloon when you 
cut loose from it?’’ 

‘‘Well, it doesn’t go far. Depends on the 
weather. Sometimes I have known a shift 
of the wind to bring it back about to where 
it went up from. It’ll go from three-quar- 
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ters of a mile to four miles from where it 
started. Some farmer will pick it up and 
bring it to me in a wagon, and I pay him for 
it, or a fisherman will save it for me. I 
generally pay them $5 for it, but sometimes 
they get the notion that I am made of 
money. I remember one time at Long 
Branch I had been paying the men $5, and 
two fellows thought they ought to claim 
salvage, as if it was a ship abandoned at 
sea. They wanted $25. I wouldn’t pay it. 
All right, they’d keep the balloon. So I 
went to the manager. ‘Charley,’ I says, 
‘give me $50.’ ‘What for?’ he says. ‘Never 
you mind what for,’ I told him. ‘You just 
hand over the money.’ Well, he saw there 
was something up, and he handed over the 
money. ‘Now,’ I says, ‘I owe you $50, and 
I refuse to pay it back. These fishermen 
hold my balloon for $25 salvage. It looks to 
me as if you’d have to attach that balloon 
in order to get your money.’ He saw the 
point at once, and went to the court and 
swore out a writ of attachment. He got the 
balloon and those robbers didn’t get a cent, 
whereas they’d have got $5 if they hadn’t 
tried to act so smart. I believe in paying 
people that do you a good turn and I believe 
in paying them well. A nice free-handed tip 
to the station agent will get your baggage 
to you twice as quick as jawing around 
about your rights. But if anybody starts in 
to rob me, he’!! find out I’ve got one or two 
tricks up my sleeve myself. I haven’t been 
knocking around the country in the show 
business since I was eleven years old for 
nothing. 

**A good, new, one-man balloon costs 
$150, and a parachute $25. A hot-air bal- 
loon ought to be good for fifty ascensions, 
and then it is good for nothing—not even to 
the ragman, it is so scorched and smoked 
up. 

‘*A one-man gas balloon costs new $400, 
if it is made of percale, and $1,000 if made 
of silk. It should be twenty feet in diam- 
eter, and nearly a globe, only with a neck 
to it. It should held about 5,000 cubic feet 
of gas. I use pongee or Japanese silk. It is 
best if you can get the natural, undyed, 
unbleached silk, but that is practically im- 
possible in this country, so I buy white silk 
and soak it in soapy water. That takes out 
the chemicals and sizing and helps fill the 
pores of the goods.”’ 

The aéronaut fell silent. 

‘What kind of varnish do you use?’’ 

‘‘Well, that you mustn’t ask me about. 
Every man has his own secret. I have 
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known a recipe sell for $500, but even if 
you had a varnish it wouldn’t do you any 
good unless you knew how to put it on. If 
you take the balloon out in the sun or leave 
it ina warm room before eighteen days, it 
will never dry, but will always be tacky. If 
you keep it rolled up 
while it is drying it will 
take fire of itself. A 
careless helper of mine 
left one from Saturday 
till Monday rolled up, 
and when I came _ into 
the shop it was just 
bursting into a_ blaze. 
I built the balloon for 
‘The Great Ruby,’ and 
it was kept in a warm 
place before it was quite 
dry, and it scorched all 
spotted. 

“The hot air balloon 
makes the nicest ascent. 
It goes up like a rocket, 
whereas the gas balloon 
goes up rather slow, and 
that’s dangerous. 

“This is the way I fill 
a hot air balloon. I get 
ordinary 2x4 scantling 
and nail them together 
to make two poles, each 
thirty-five feet high, 
which I set up on the 
ground, just like circus 
poles, and guy them fast 
with ropes to ‘dead men.’ 
A ‘dead man’ is a stake 
driven into the ground slanting against the 
pull, and made so it won’t come up by hav- 
ing a pole laid across it ina trench dug in 
the ground, and the earth filled in and 
stamped down. On the top of each pole 
is a pulley, and over these pulleys goes a 
line which is passed through a ring in the 
top of the balloon. We pull the rope taut 
and the empty balloon hangs like a tent. 
We dig a trench about seventeen feet long, 
two and one-half feet wide, and two and 
one-half feet deep at the place under the 
balloon, and three feet deep at the man- 
hole or fireplace. A sort of step or hearth 
is cut in the clay at the manhole end. Cover 
the trench with old sheet tin and lay on about 
an inch of dirt which you wet down. Then 
lay planks crosswise over on that and cover 
all over with dirt smoothed in a mound.’’ 

*‘Like a—like a ”? put in the aéro- 
naut’s wife and then hesitated. 
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Leo Stevens. 
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“‘See? She's afraid to say it. I ain’t. 
Like a grave, you mean. How many times 
have I got to tell you there’s no such thing 
as bad luck? There’s carelessness, but 
there’s no bad luck. Now, the last time I 
went up, just before I left for the train, a 
picture fell down and 
she nearly took a fit. 
She thought sure I’d get 

9? 

“You see, if you 
didn’t put that inch of 
dirt between the tin and 
the boards——’’ the 
wife resumed, hastily 
getting back to the sub- 
ject. 

‘“‘There didn’t any- 
thing happen, did there? 
Well, the dirt bakes as 
hard as brick, and it 
keeps the boards from 
warping and letting the 
dirt down on the tin. 

**At the stack where 
the hot air goes up into 
the balloon, there’s a 
tube of sheet-iron the 
diameter of the trench. 
It is set in a big barrel, 
and the space between 
filled with sand or dirt. 
Then we are ready for 
the fire.’’ 

“Of straw?’’ My 
mind was full of the 
Montgolfier brothers and 
Pilatre de Rozier. 

““Never. Smoke is a very dangerous thing 
in a balloon. It gets cool so quick. I break 
up dry barrels ef hard wood and burn them. 
Look out for bits of bark. They make sparks. 
Always call for big, strong men and boys to 
help you hold the balloon in shape, to pull 
out the wrinkles-and folds and all that so it 
will fill well. It makes them feel good to be 
called big and strong. When the fire gets 
going well, throw on about two gallons of 
kerosene, acupful at a time. Then throw on 
two gallons of gasoline, a half a cupful ata 
time. There’s a knack of giving the tin cup 
a toss that keeps the blaze from darting 
back on you and setting everything afire. 
After the bag is pretty well filled you throw 
on a gallon of alcohol, a third of a cupful at 
a time. That makes a fierce and lasting 
heat. You might not think it possible, but 
there is a tremendous draught into the bal- 
loon, especially if there is a good wind. I 
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have a man standing inside it with a tin 
cover, and he keeps calling out te me how 
high the blaze is from the stack, one foot or 
ten feet or fifteen feet, as the case may be. 
If it gets too high so it may scorch the 
goods I tell 
him to put on 
the cover and 
shut off the 
draught. 

‘*Watch out 
now for the 
exact moment 
when the bal- 
loon is proper- 
ly fuli. Don’t 
try to hold it 
too long. Let 
go the line 
that makes 
fast one of the 
poles to its 
dead man. The 
poles fall away 
and the line 
over the top 
of the balloon 
is pulled free. 
Lay out your 
parachute and 
trapeze on the 
ground in a 
straight line 
toward the di- 
rection the 
wind is blow- 
ing from. See 
that your cut- 
off block to 
the parachute is all right. Throw on the 
last of the alcohol. When it is gone, ‘lap 
the cover on!’ Grab your trapeze. ‘Every- 
body—LET GO! Give a leap up into the 
air. ‘Good-by all,’ and away you go. Or, 
rather, away they go, for apparently you 
don’t move. 

‘““Ah! it’s a fine feeling! If I were inde- 
pendently rich I’d still go up in a balloon 
for the pleasure of it. Everything looks so 
pretty. The tree-tops are so green, and 
there are the different colors in the meadows 
and tilled lands. You see a river wandering 
like a silver thread. The crowd below scat- 
tering from where the balloon went up looks 
like nothing so much asa pile of coal fall- 
ing down, each piece rolling over its fellow. 
They grow smaller and small, till they are 
like a lot of ants in the cup-shaped hollow 
of the earth. For no matter how far up you 

















Double Parachute Ascension 
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go the horizon is still level with your eyes. 
The band that started to play as you rose 
drifts out of hearing till it is gone alto- 
gether and there is perfect silence. Perfect 
silence! You don’t know what that is till 
you have made an ascension. No wind blows. 
Nothing moves but the world beneath you. 
Ah, yes! It’s fine!’’ 

**And then—-—”’ 

‘*And then when the balloon is about the 
right height and you see a good place to 
descend you pull the cut off cord and come 
down.”’ 

‘*Soo-00-ooh!’’ said his wife, drawing in 
her breath. 

‘““You come straight down faster and 
faster for about 800 feet, and then the wind 
rushing up through the barrel-hoop catches 
in the parachute and it spreads open like an 
umbrella so suddenly that it gives you a 
jerk as if you were in a trolley car that 
stopped too quickly. That is why I strap in 
beginners. After that you sink down gently. 
Every time I come down I practice steering 
the parachute by pulling the ropes on the 
side toward which I want to go. As you get 
back to earth you hear the bass drum and 
the slide trombone first, just like these 
Turkish patrol pieces, and then the music 
getting plainer and plainer. When I am 
over the water, I give a jump about fifteen 
feet from the surface so as to get out of the 
way of the parachute.”’ 

The aéronaut began to laugh. 

*‘T remember one time I went up with a 
young fellow that was very anxious to learn 
the business. It was a gas balloon, and we 
were to make a double parachute leap. He 
was to go first, and I was to look after the 
balloon and then jump. He began to get 
nervous and kept saying: ‘My, ain’t the 
balloon getting big!’ Funny thing, they al- 
ways say that when they’re nervous. One 
time there was a young lady going to make 
her first ascent for me, and a woman walks 
up to her and says: ‘Sister, if I was you | 
wouldn’t go up. I got a kind o° notion 
you’re a-goin’ to get killed. Seems like I 
kin jest see you all squashed up and bleedin’.’ 
Well, sir, she got the girl to crying and I] 
had to go up myself. But this young fellow 
stuck it out and I strapped him in and we 
went up beautifully. It was over Lake Erie 
at Scenic Park, Cleveland. We hung from 
separate lines, you understand. Come time 
for him to cut loose, I hollered to him, ‘Go, 
now, Charley! ‘I can't,’ he says, ‘I’m 
afraid to.’ ‘Oh, you’re all right,’ I told him. 
‘You can’t possibly get hurt,’ I says. ‘You’ll 
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fall in the water and you’ve got a life-pre- 
server. Cut loose! Pull therope!’ ‘I can’t!’ 
he bawled, regularly crying. We were com- 
ing down and I saw that he’d have to get 
out. I couldn’t make the leap, for he’d be 
worse off than ever then. ‘Unbuckle your- 
self and drop then,’ I hollered to him, and 
tried to swing myself over within reach of 
him, but every time he’d put out his hand to 
catch hold of mine he’d lose his nerve and 
draw it back again. ‘If I get at you,’ I said, 
‘1’ll smash your jaw! If you don’t unbuckle 
yourself and jump you’ll drown!’ Then he 
bellowed out. ‘If I get drowned, I’ll have 
you arrested!’ But, somehow, he did man- 
age to get himself loose just in time, and as 
he dropped he yelled: ‘If 
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York State somehow or other my balloon 
manages to rip two or three feet so that I 
have to come down in the ’chute. Some- 
times I use ‘the breakaway,’ instead of the 
cut-off block. In that case, the parachute is 
tied half way up the bag with a piece of 
light twine. On the other side is a bag of 
sand to counterbalance it. I give a jump out 
with the trapeze and when my weight comes 
on the twine it breaks and lets me down. 
The sandbag tips the balloon wrong end up 
and lets the hot air out quickly.”’ 

Somehow, it gives a body the all-overs more 
to think of jumping out on a piece of string 
that you know will break than to cut the rope 
that will let you drop 4,000 feet. Now why? 








I get drowned I’ll have 
you ar—ruggle—uggle 
——’ and then he went 
under. The balloon went 
up enough for me to 
make a parachute leap 
and so save the con- 
tract.’’ 

“How does it feel 
when you cut loose and 
drop ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I don’t notice 
it any more. I forget.”’ 

**Qo-o00-oh! It’s ter- 
rible!’’ said his wife. 
‘‘l’ve made four ascen- 
sions. It was perfectly 
lovely going up, but how 
I did hate to cut loose! 
Did you ever come down 
in a real fast elevator? 











Well, it’s like that, only 
longer. When it opened 
up with a bounce, here I was all scrooched 
up with my knees up to my chin and my 
hands over my eyes. I was strapped in so 
I couldn’t fall. The first time I saw him 
come down in a parachute I screamed and 
hollered like a crazy woman, ‘Oh, it’ll tip 
up! it?ll tip up!’ You know it rocks so. 
But when you are in it you don’t feel it rock 
at all.’’ 

‘*You know there's a law against para- 
chute jumping in New York State,’’ said her 
husband. ‘‘It ought to be the other way 
around. When you come down in a balloon 
you can’t choose your ground to alight in. 
To a certain extent you can with a para- 
chute. I always take one up with me in case 
of an accident, and it’s perfectly wonderful 
how every time I make an ascension in New 





ling a Gas Balloon. 


‘*When the balloon comes down there are 
always plenty of men and boys anxious to 
help fold it up. If it is a gas balloon you 
spread out a cloth on the ground to keep 
the silk from sticks and stones, but a hot- 
air balloon you don’t need to be so particu- 
lar with. Lay it flat and double it length- 
wise. Have the men stand on the edges. 
Then double it again. Then fold.it up cross- 
wise, packing it tight till, when it is all 
rolled up and in its cover, a one-man bal- 
loon is a bundle two feet thick and three 
and one-half feet long, just the size to go as 
one trunk, no excess baggage. Don’t forget 
to tip the station-agent, though. 

‘‘The ‘Professor’ is a big man at county 
fairs, and such, and so is anybody that works 
with him. It just about takes my time keep- 
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ing my men sober. Everybody wants to treat 
them. I had to speak to one fellow one day. 
‘Well,’ he says, ‘I didn’t pay nothin’ fer 
it.’’’ The aéronaut grinned to think of a man 
whose only reason for being sober was that 
it cost money to get drunk. ‘‘I’ve done 
more foolish things than I like to think of, 
but I’ll tell you what, drinking whiskey from 
Decoration Day till about the 10th of Octo- 
ber is not one of them. I want to come back 
alive when I go up in a balloon. 

“Terrible things happen in this business 
when you don’t know what you are about, 
and don’t have everything just right tua 
T. I know of a man that bought an old bal- 
loon for $10. It wasn’t worth a cent, it 
was so scorched and full of holes, but he 
didn’t know it till he undertook to send it 
up. I reckon he thought it was worth $10 
for a pattern, anyhow, so he ripped it up 
and made a new one by it. Then he started 
out in the business and got a date cheap. 
He sent his wife up and the poor thing 
decked herself out and let her hair down, so 
that she would look pretty. Fool-like, he 
burned straw under the balloon and got it 
full of smoke. He fiddled and fiddled along, 
and finally when he said, ‘Everybody let 
go!’ it didn’t shoot up, but kind of drifted 
off. When you see a balloon start slow, 
look out for trouble. The wind took it 
and threw it against some trees and her 
hair caught in the branches and was pulled 
out by the roots. She smashed against a 
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church steeple, and then went dragging 
over buildings till——’’ He put out his 
hand as if to hide the grisly sight from his 
eyes. 

‘*And one time after I had made an ascen- 
sion at Cambridge, Ohio, a fool boy in the 
hotel where I stopped thought he would 
make a parachute leap from the top of the 
house. He took a sheet and tied the four 
corners with ropes. He struck on an iron 
rail, and they picked him up dead. If you 
go into this business you want to make pro- 
vision for everything that is likely to hap- 
pen, and you must know exactly what you 
are about.”’ 

Now, what’s the moral of all this? What 
would be the good of my writing the ex- 
periences of a balloonist, even though they 
are interesting, if there wasn’t a lesson in 
it for us that get our living with our feet on 
the solid earth? It is this: That we are in a 
reasonable world, and that there is no such 
thing as the romantic life, where dash and 
inspiration and bravery take the place of 
forethought and careful attention to detail, 
where luck rules rather than law. Like the 
little boy in the story that ran away from 
school to escape Mr. Toil, only to find his 
brothers everywhere, so also everywhere we 
find that we must do what we have to do by 
system. it seems a trite story, a tale told 
more than once too often, but if one is not 
convinced of it, perhaps the best thing for 
him to do is to go up in a balloon. 


DUTY 


By PETER 


If ‘‘Yea’’ and ‘‘Nay’’ 


McARTHUR 


were words enough for Him, 


Who taught beyond the lessons of all teaching 
With works nor Time nor Envy can bedim, 

How vain the burden of our foolish preaching! 
We but betray the spirit’s citadel 

And waste on idle air the strength conferred 
When life’s high message we essay to tell 

In aught so faithless as an uttered word. 
Deeds are the right and only alphabet 

Wherewith to teach what all the world should know, 
3ut still the tongue will evermore forget 

And strive with sounds the perfect truth to show; 
Yet ever onward we must bravely press 


Till love through life reveal its loveliness. 
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T was painted red and had nickel trim- 
| mings, just like a real ‘‘grown-up’’ drum. 
Its straps were leather, not painted can- 
vas, and when Josiah, taking advantage of 
Mr. Howes’ momentary absence, ventured to 
rap it with his knuckles, it responded with 
a loud and entrancing ‘‘rub-a-dub!’’ 

True, that same ‘‘rub-a-dub’’ had brought 
down upon its instigator the wrath of Mr. 
Howes, who nervously cried: 

“If you boys want ter set round here 
yer’ve got ter keep yer hands off things, 
understand !”’ 

But this rebuff was forgotten in the rap- 
ture of gazing upon the drum and its com- 
panions. 

It was the week before the Fourth of 
July, and Josiah, who was six years old, and 
Nahum, his brother, who was four, were sit- 
ting upon empty boxes on the rear platform 
of Mr. Howes’ store and watching the latter 
gentleman unpack a fresh consignment of 
fireworks, crackers, tin horns, drums, and 
other necessities of patriotism. The red 
drum had caught Josiah’s eye from the first 
and he longed to possess it. He dreamed of 
beating triumphal marches about the back 
yard, accompanied by Nahum, who should 
thump the bass upon an abandoned wash- 
boiler. He knew just the tune they would 
play: 

‘*Rub-a-dub, boom, boom! 
Rub-a-dub, boom, boom! 
Rub-a-dub, dub, dub, dub, boom, boom! 
BOOM!” 


SO re cements LET Fonce 


(By Joe Lincoin 


Hime ihé 


Absent-mindedly, he drew forth the con- 
tents of his pocket and counted them. A 
ball of string, a broken-bladed knife, a 
brass button, three nails, a ‘‘sling-shot,’’ 
two nickels and four pennies. 

“How much is that red drum, Mr. 
Howes ?”’ he queried. 

‘‘Which?’’ said the busy storekeeper, rip- 
ping the cover from another packing case. 
*“Oh, that red one? Dunno yit; haven’t put 
a price on it. Some’eres round two dollars, 
I cal’late.’’ 

Two dollars! Two Klondikes! Two inde- 
pendent fortunes! Hopelessly Josiah re- 
turned the collection to his pocket. The 
fourteen cents represented his entire capi- 
tal, amassed by long and arduous toil. Five 
cents for finding Mr. Skinner’s lost cow; 
three cents for sweeping Miss Allen’s walk; 
two cents for running after Cap’n Jerry 
Burgess’ forgotten pipe; and the remaining 
four cents for four separate errands. One 
may buy two bunches of firecrackers, one of 
torpedoes and two sticks of red fire for four- 
teen cents, and Josiah felt rather affluent. 
But that was before he saw the red drum, 
and the price of the red drum was two 
dollars. 

A earriage rolled down the street, and 
the bell on the front door of the shop 
rang loudly. Mr. Howes hastened to an- 
swer it. 

‘‘It’s Mrs. Barwy and Miss Barwy!’’ an- 
nounced Nahum, who had been around the 
corner to investigate. ‘‘They’ve come wiv 
5°9 
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the span. Tum on out and see the span, 
Joey !’’ 

The Barrys were the wealthiest and most 
aristocratic of the Orham summer residents. 
Their great house on the Cliff Road was the 
finest in town, and their horses and vehicles 
the nattiest on Cape Cod. It was their new 
tally-ho coach which, dashing by the Metho- 
dist church with horns blowing and whip 
cracking one Friday evening, had brought 
the entire body of worshipers out from the 
prayer meeting under the impression that 
the circus had arrived. 

Josiah, in obedience to his brother’s sum- 
mons, went around to the front of the store 
and inspected the span. The gold-mounted 
harnesses flashed in the sun. Mrs. Barry, 
robed in purple and fine linen, rested in 
dignified grandeur upon the carriage seat, 
and the footman, having ushered Miss Ger- 
trude Barry into the store, was returning to 
his place. 

Orham was to have the greatest Fourth of 
July in its history. No less a personage 





than the Governor of the State was to visit 
it, deliver an address and be entertained by 
the Barrys in the evening. It was to order 
the fireworks and Chinese lanterns for this 
reception that Miss Barry was now calling 
at Mr. Howes’ ‘‘Mammoth Dry Goods and 
Notion Emporium.”’ 

Josiah had never seen a Governor. He 
knew better than to imagine, as Nahum did, 
that a Governor was a creature something 
like the elephant in a circus, but, neverthe- 
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less, he expected to behold an extraordinary 
human being, possibly a giant. So he gazed 
with envious eyes upon the fortunate ones 
who were to receive the marvel. He was 
staring with all his might when Nahum 
cried: 

*‘Oh, cricky! here tums Mr. Danton in 
his automobiller. Jest hear it buzz!’’ 

Mr. Danton was a young gentleman who 
was boarding at the Bay View House. It 
had been noticed and commented upon by 
the townspeople that wherever Miss Ger- 
trude Barry was Mr. Danton was apt to be 
also. It was simply astonishing how many 
times they met accidentally in the course of 
aday. Soin this instance. Here was Miss 
Gertrude entering Mr. Howes’ store and 
here was Mr. Danton happening along in the 
most casual way just at the same time. 

Mr. Danton was surprised to find the 
Barrys there. Any one could see that he 
was surprised. In fact, he said he was, 
himself, as he drew his automobile up be- 
side the steps of the emporium. Mrs. Larry, 
who was about to 
be driven away on 
other social and 
business errands, 
received him 
graciously, though 
not effusively. 
When one is about 
to be visited by a 
rich and unmarried 
Governor, and, es- 


j sx pecially, when one 
: 

LASS 4 has reason to be- 

Se” gt lieve that one’s 

i y pretty daughter is 


Ki? the principal cause 
oad of the said visit, 
Hal L! one should not be 


too effusive to the 
ordinary untitled 
young man. So 
Mrs. Barry was 
merely gracious. 

Mr. Danton, ex- 
plaining that he had an errand at the store, 
said good-by to Mrs. Barry and went inside. 
Whatever his errand might have been, it 
certainly was not of immediate importance, 
for, when the two boys returned to the 
rear platform and sat down unnoticed upon 
their boxes, Mr. Danton was assisting Miss 
Barry to select her fireworks and appeared 
to be in no hurry to get away. 

Mr. Howes was opening all his boxes for 
the young lady, who chose this and that, 
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changing her mind every few moments and 
constantly appealing to Mr. Danton for his 
opinion. When the opinion agreed with 
hers she smiled sweetly, and when it didn’t 
she pouted, and they both laughed a great 
deal, and everything was very enjoyable 
and satisfactory. 

This pleasant state of affairs became 
even more pronounced when Mr. Howes 
went into the front shop to find another 
box of blue lights. Then they grew 
much more confidential, called each 
other ‘‘Ned’’ and ‘‘Gertie,’’ and once, 
when they stood in the shadow just 
inside the pile of boxes, Josiah heard 
the word ‘‘darling’’ and something else 
which was not a word. He was some- 
what startled. But Miss Gertrude, after 
glancing apprehensively toward the door 
through which Mr. Howes had gone, 
smoothed her tumbled curls and told Mr. 
Danton to behave himself, and, as that 
was what his own mother often said 
to him, Josiah felt that the offender 
had been severely rebuked. Then Mr. 
Howes called to his customers to come 
into the front shop and see the blue 
lights and they did so. 

‘‘What made him kiss her?’’ demand- 
ed Nahum. ‘‘Is she his mamma?’’ 

Mammas were the only people associ- 
ated with kisses in Nahum’s mind. 

‘*No!’’ answered Josiah, scornfully, 
‘“course she ain’t his mamma!’’ 

“‘Den what made him kiss her ?’’ 

“‘I dunno; ‘cause he liked her, I 
guess. ”’ 

‘‘Does folks always kiss everybody 
they like ?’’ 

“Not everybody, but—but “7 
Josiah, being himself much puzzled 
about the kissing, found it difficult to 
enlighten his younger brother. He was 
endeavoring to do so, however, when 
‘‘That Peters boy’? came around the 
corner of the store. 

“*That Peters boy,’’ as he was called by 
all the mothers of the town, was the village 
nine-year-old terror. Having a brother in 
Boston who ran a liquor saloon, he was 
socially damned forever by the Puritanical 
Cape Codders, but, as this brother sent him 
plenty of money and toys, he was the envy 
of the small fry. 

“*Hello, kids!’’ he hailed, loftily. ‘‘Look- 
in’ out fer the Fourth? How many bunches 
yer goin’ ter have?’’ 

**Oh, I dunno,’’ said Josiah; ‘‘three, I 
guess, mebbe.”’ 
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- ‘Three! ho gee! I’m sorry fer yer! Why, 
say! I’ve got a box up ter the house with 
fifty bunches in it. And see here! I’ve got 
fifty er them, too!’’ 

He held up a big red cannon cracker as 
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‘That Peters boy’ fled, but Josiah took in the situation 


and arose to meet it 


he spoke. Josiah looked the envy he was 
too proud to express. Nahum shrank and 
shivered. He was afraid of firecrackers. 
‘‘That Peters boy’’ noticed this shrinking 
and hastened to take advantage of it. 
‘‘Stump me ter light it and heave it in 
there?’’ he queried, pointing to the rear 


door. ‘‘Don’t yer b’lieve I dast ter do it? 
You stump me now! you stump me!’’ 
Josiah haughtily ignored the invitation 
to “stump,’’ but Nahum plainly showed his 
trepidation, so ‘‘That Peters boy’’ pro- 
ceeded to yet greater lengths in his desire 
to torture. He took a match from his 
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pocket, lit it, and announced his inten- 
tion of immediately throwing the cracker 
into the store. He danced around, waving 
the match, until the latter burned his fin- 
gers, when he tossed it under the plat- 
form and lit another. He was repeating 
the performance with this one, when Nahum 
cried out sharply and pointed. 

Where the stump of the lighted match 
had been thrown was a little heap of shav- 
ings, and these, catching fire, had ignited 
the dry grass, so that now a small but lively 
bonfire was blazing under the corner of the 
platform. And just above was the box con- 
taining the red drum. 

‘‘That Peters boy’’ fled, but Josiah took 
in the situation and arose to meet it. 

*‘Quick, Nahum!’ he commanded. ‘‘Catch 
hold and help me pull this box out of the 
way, else it’ll be all burned up!’’ 

Nahum sprang valiantly to obey, and the 
two children were tugging at the packing 
case when Mr. Howes ran out of the store. 

‘*Here!’’ he yelled. ‘‘Drop that, yer 
young rascals! What yer doin’? Stealin’ my 
things ?’’ 

‘*No, we ain’t!’’ said Josiah, stoutly. 
‘*We was tryin’ ter keep ’em from bein’ 
burned up.”’ 

He pointed to the fire, and Mr. Howes 
darted into the store, returned with a bucket 
of water and quenched the flames. 

“‘Who set that ?’’ he demanded, savagely. 
**Did you?”’ 

Nahum began to cry, but Josiah, keeping 
back his own tears, vigorously denied the 
charge of arson and disclosed the name of 
the real culprit. 

‘‘That—that Peters boy!’’ sputtered Mr. 
Howes, turning to Mr. Danton and Miss Ger- 
trude, who had followed him out. ‘‘He 
oughter be lambasted! I wished I owned 
him! Here, you youngsters, I’m sorry I 
jawed yer; here’s five cents apiece.”’ 

Having made this munificent donation, 
Mr. Howes was again called into the front 
shop by the ringing of the bell. Meanwhile 
Miss Gertrude was endeavoring to draw 
Nahum into conversation. 

‘“‘What a nice little boy you are! 
said. ‘‘Can’t you tell me your name?’’ 

But Nahum, overcome by the splendor of 
his questioner’s presence, could only hang 
his head and swing bashfully from side to 
side. 

‘‘Here’s some money for you, little boy,’’ 
said Miss Barry. 

‘‘What do you say ter the lady ?’”’ prompted 
Josiah, mindful of the family manners. 


9? 


she 


‘“‘Thank you,’’ said Nahum, taking the 
proffered quarter. Then, overcome by this 
sudden acquisition of wealth, he added, ‘‘I 
think oo’re the nicest lady in the world, and 

and the prettiest, too!’’ 

This all-embracing compliment seemed to 
please Mr. Danton immensely. ‘‘Ho, ho!’’ 
he laughed. ‘‘There, Gertie! ‘Out of the 
mouths of babes,’ you know. I’ve been tell- 
ing you that same thing for ever so long, 
but you pretended not to believe me.”’ 

**T s’pose you think she’s the nicest lady 
in the world, and that’s why you kissed her, 
isn’t it?’’ asked Josiah. 

This apparently very simple question had 
an astounding effect. Mr. Danton started 
and Miss Gertrude turned very red. 

‘“‘Why, what do you mean?’’ said the 
young lady. ‘‘He didn’t i 

‘““Yes, he did!’ said Josiah; ‘‘me and 
Nahum saw him.”’ 

Miss Gertrude seemed very much confused 
and near to tears. She and Mr. Danton 
retired a few steps and held a long and earn- 
est whispered conversation. Josiah heard 
something about ‘‘engagement,’’ and ‘‘I 
didn’t want mamma to know it for a month 
at least. Not until papa gets home, because 
he likes you,’’ and ‘‘ What shall we do? Now 
it will be all over town.”’ 

All this was Greek to Josiah. The whis- 
pering continued for some minutes, the 
whisperers every now and then glancing at 
the children. At length they came over to 
where the latter stood. 

**You’re a pretty smart youngster!’’ said 
Mr. Danton, beaming with a most philan- 
thropie expression upon Josiah. ‘‘I suppose 
you’ve got a lot of firecrackers ready for the 
Fourth. How many, now, eh?’’ 

“*T guess I shall have three bunches, sir.”’ 

“‘Three bunches! Only three! My, that’s 
not near enough! I say, Howes! how many 
bunches of crackers in these boxes? Fifty, 
eh? Well, we'll have one—no, two—of 
these. Think that’ll be enough, young man ?’’ 

Enough! Two boxes of crackers! a hun- 
dred bunches! Twice as many as ‘‘That 
Peters boy’’ had! Oh, this must be a dream! 

‘“‘Cannon crackers now!’’ said Mr. Dan- 
ton. ‘‘Mother let you have cannon crackers? 
Bully for her! she’s the sort of a mother to 
have! How will about a hundred cannon 
crackers suit your ideas ?’’ 

A hundred cannon crackers! Twice as 
many as ‘‘That Peters boy’’ owned! Oh, 
this surely must be a dream! 

But if it was a dream there was no dis- 
agreeable awakening. Mr. Danton went on 























picking out red lights, torpedoes, Roman 
candles and goodness knows what besides. 
Miss Gertrude had Nahum in charge and 
seemed to be doing much the same for 
him. 

‘“‘There!’’ said Mr. Danton, finally. ‘‘I 
guess you'll have quite a celebration with all 
these things. I wouldn’t tell any of your 
neighbors that I gave them to you, however, 
if | were you. They might want to lynch 


* ‘Howes, send what Miss Barry and 1 h 


me., Howes, send what Miss Barry and I 
have just ordered up to this boy’s house.’’ 

Mr. Howes went in to make an entry of 
the big order, and Mr. Danton, drawing 
Josiah aside, said. 

‘‘My boy, do you know what a surprise 
is ?”? 
Josiah had a vague idea. Once when Mrs. 
Skinner had paid his mother spot cash for 
the washing, instead of ‘‘lettin’ it go till 
next time,’’ he had heard his parent tell a 
friend that the surprise ‘‘ purty nigh knocked 
her over.’’ So he said he guessed he knew. 

‘Well, then,’’ said Mr. Danton, ‘‘Miss 
Barry and I| are getting up a little surprise 
for—for is 

‘“*For Mrs. Barry ?’’ queried Josiah. 

‘*Well—hum-—yes! For Mrs. Barry and 
others. That—er—that—er—what you saw, 
you know, is part of it. She and I are enga 

that is, we are going to be mar 
Well, you wouldn’t understand it, but if you 
should speak cf that—that S 

“i ft 
**Yes, that’s it. If you should speak of 
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that it might spoil the surprise. You 
wouldn’t want to spoil our surprise, would 
you?’’ 

““No, sir.’ 

‘*Well, then, perhaps you had better not 
mention what you saw to any one.’’ Miss 
Gertrude and Nahum came up just then, and 
Mr. Danton added, turning to the young 
lady, ‘‘I was just telling this young man 
about our surprise.”’ 


, 





ave just ordered up to this boy’s house.’ ” 


**You won’t tell, will you, little boy?’’ 
said Miss Gertrude, smiling her sweetest. 

‘*No, ma’am.”’ 

**Promise ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, I promise. ‘Honest and 
true, black and blue, lay me down and cut 
me in two.’ And I won’t let Nahum tell, 
neither. Did you and Mr. Danton give us all 
these things so we wouldn’t tell?” 

‘Oh, no, of course not!’’ said Miss Ger- 
trude. 

‘*No, indeed!’’ said Mr. Danton. ‘‘We 
gave them to you because—er—because 


‘*Because you were so brave about the 
fire,’’ said Miss Gertrude. 

‘Yes, that was it!’’ said Mr. Danton, who 
looked relieved, ‘‘it was the fire. Now, have 
you both got everything you want? Isn’t 
there something else you’d like ?’’ 

Josiah didn’t mean to look at the red 
drum, but his eyes would stray in that direc- 
tion. ‘‘They wouldn’t stay straight,’’ he ex- 
plained afterwards. 

*‘Oh! perhaps you’d like a drum,”’ said 
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Mr. Danton. ‘‘Why, of course you would! 
How does the red one strike your critical 
fancy? Good! Howes, send up the red drum. 
And a little one for Jonah—Jehoshaphat- 
Nahum, I mean. Oh! you’d rather take 
those along with you. All right! Don’t stop 
to thank anybody. Strike up the band and 
go where glory waits thee.”’ 

‘And don’t forget about the surprise,’’ 
called Miss Gertrude after them. 

The children walked home in ecstacy. 


THE 


HIDDEN 


Nahum thumped his drum and talked inces- 
santly, but Josiah, with his crimson idol 
hugged to his breast, answered not, for he 
was meditating. 

**Wa’n’t they dood,’’ said Nahum, for the 
twentieth time, ‘‘ter dive us all these things 
jest ’cause we didn’t let the box be burned 
all up?’’ 

**Y-e-e-s,’’ said Josiah, slowly; ‘‘but, 
Nahum, don’t you never say nothin’ ter 
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nobody ’bout that surprise! 


GOLD 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


The unexpected charm of little things, 

Like wind, from hills of honey clover, brings 
A breath of melody so pure and sweet 

The heart takes up the music on its strings. 


When I behold a happy man a while, 

Whose random laughter stops the guess of guile, 
I see some chubby babe of long ago 

Rubbing its dimples into this—his smile. 


Too light a kiss to leave so sweet a breath? 


Look at the rose. How 


will it leave its wreath 


Of purple pride, its perfume and its soul?— 
Wrapped in a seed—that tiny urn of death. 


Forgotten in the valley, soon or late, 
That urn is spilled into the hand of Fate: 

’Tis the old blood on fire, as red or white— 
And white or red, that has meant Love, or Hate. 


Would you foretell the color of the rose, 

Unmindful of the changing bud that grows, 
Lift up the mother stalk, and in her face 

There read a mother’s answer—for she knows. 


O, heart that will not 


listen to the song 


Of little birds; O, eye that will not long 
Pity the sweet-pea, winged, but snared in flight, 
What brothers have you in the passing throng? 


Another race for other worlds that gleam. 

The silver planets and the stars that seem 
Forbidden gold, if gathered to the reach 

Of our desire, would melt into a dream! 
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A Night Photograph Taken from the Cowcatcher of an Engine. 


BUSINESS 


III.—RAILROADS 


By CARL 


N a century peculiarly marked by great 
business enterprises, the railroad business 
has been the giant among them all. With- 

out railroads it is impossible to imagine our 
present civilization. We could exist without 
them, but we should be something else, and 
would lead a different life. It need not sur- 
prise us, then, to learn that a fifth of all 
the money in the world is invested in rail- 
roads. To buy the railroads would exhaust 
the supply of currency. For the Govern- 
ment to buy them, in accordance with cur- 
rent proposals for Governmental ownership, 
would involve financial operations that stag- 
ger the brain. In the United States alone 
from twelve and a half to thirteen millions 
of dollars are invested in the great systems 
that interline the continent. There are a 
million and a half of cars, 87,000 locomo- 
tives, and the payrolls include nearly a 
million men. Exactly seventy-three years 
ago there were three miles of track—flat- 
faced, wooden track—in this country, a 
brace of unmistakable, but otherwise value- 
less locos, and a few strings of leathery 
railway carriages. The growth of the busi- 
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ness, enormous as it has been, still runs to 
higher and higher figures. In 1894 the rail- 
roads of the country earned for their stock- 
holders between fifty-five and fifty-six millions 
of dollars. Four years later they earned one 
hundred and forty millions. 

‘*They have reduced the cost of moving a 
barrel of flour a thousand miles to so small 
a sum that it can hardly be measured in a 
loaf of bread, at a margin of profit which is 
less than the value of the empty barrel at 
the end of the line.’’ That is what one 
writer points out about the present situa- 
tion. A passenger is carried from New York 
to Chicago and back ina comfortable car 
for $15. The thing looks so easy that even 
this price seems almost too much to pay for 
the service. The pride we feel in the en- 
gine, in the great train lying on its track, 
so full of reckless force, ought really to be 
extended to the system that controls these 
monsters with so much apparent ease, and 
makes money by methods and calculations 
that our grandfathers never were called 
upon to invent. 

Successful railroad management is based 
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upon a realization of the fact that minute sure of commercial demands found out the 
sums of money are worth saving in cases weakness in the old uneconomical regime. 
where the saving is multiplied, inevitably, a Freight rates went down to low and still 
million or more times. The principle is ob- lower figures, while the cost of carrying 
vious enough, yet its application was not freight remained substantially what it al- 
discovered until quite lately, when the pres- ways had been. From the freight the 


main profits of the business must come, 
and matters reached such a pass after a 
time that the railroads of the country fell 
upon some very bad years indeed. Some 
of them went to the wall; others strug- 
gled on, paying insignificant dividends— 
until the managers learned. 

One can imagine with what feelings of 
bewilderment and injury the typical rail- 
road man, who, after overcoming innum- 
erable obstacles to the organization and 
establishment of his proud and solid en- 
terprise, faced the new problem that was 
rudely thrust upon him—how to sell 
transportation at prices no better than 
cost. The necessity for solving the prob- 
lem was as urgent as could be. The diffi- 
culties presented, remained insuperable 
when tackled with timidity and narrow- 
ness. Retrenchment, for instance, was 
fatal. The system could not be run more 
cheaply without being suffered to decay. 
It was necessary to begin at the other 
end entirely. One man, having a better 
head or better luck than the rest, struck 
upon this truth: It was necessary to spend 
before one could save. Far from permit- 
ting bridges to rot, tracks to run down 
unballasted, locomotives to become weaker 
through the lack of proper care, it was 
the cardinal feature of the new pro- 
gramme, not merely to maintain the prop- 
erty at the very top of its condition, but 
to spend millions more on supplying the 
road with new and superior facilities. The 
plan was as bold as it was simple, and 
its boldness was intensified by the hard 
condition that the money must all be 
spent at once. The work could not be 
pushed forward by degrees, gauged in 
amount by an eye always watchful of the 
returns. It was learned that the earning 
power of a railroad could not be increased 
piecemeal. 

It will certainly be interesting, then, to 
look at this earning power, this ability to 
make money, in the light of the dis- 
coveries which railroad men have made 
in recent years. Railroading, in its be- 
ginnings and throughout its exuberant 
youth, was a business which made use 
of nerve, a big head for planning and 
plotting, and a constant slap-dash appli- 
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The Luxury of Railway Travel. 


cation, after which the returns were pretty 
sure. Nowadays it is all as sophisticated 
as a cash register. A successful year in- 
dicates that some one has taken enormous 
pains to study the figures, and that the re- 
sult of his diligence has been a pretty ac- 
curate knowledge of the class of business 
that would pay. 

A railroad carries freight and passengers 
for a living. The managing head, in order 
to direct the business profitably, must know 
what it costs him to provide the service for 
which the public pays. Common sense and 
the instinct of self-preservation demand 
this course at once, but they are not so for- 
ward in suggesting what is to be done first. 


How can one come at such a knowledge? It 
costs so much annually to maintain the track 
and the terminals, so much to pay the 
salaries of the train crews, yardmen, clerks, 
officials—and a law department, too. How 
much, then, will it cost to carry six car- 
loads of potatoes 150 miles out on the main 
line to Berryville? The problem looks like 
one by which cunning pedagogues advise 
little boys that it is impracticable to add 
hens. and geese together in the same sum, 
or useless to seek to know the cost of seven 
and seven-eighths pounds of butter in a 
catch question where you are told only the 
price per pound of lard. The difference is 
that the railroad figures do show a glimmer 
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of sense. But this proves to be a will-o’- 
the-wisp leading nowhere. Nothing can be 
done with them until you have slaughtered 
most of the items wholesale, and have arbi- 











Features of the Modern Railway Station. 
trarily selected a few promising ones with 
which to do business. 

Let us say the line carried, in the year 
1899, 50,000,000 tons of 
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penses are concerned, for it will not affect 
them much. In the present case, say that 
the average trainload was 400 tons, a large, 
but a round figure. Therefore the number 
of train miles that had 
to be run to earn the 
$200,000 was 125,000. 
Train mile cost was 
reckoned at 75 cents. 
Therefore, we have: Ex- 
penses, $98,750; profit, 
$106,250. Not the act- 
ual profit, to be sure, but 
we get on better by keep- 
ing the geese separate 
from the hens, and the 
figures have their use. 
Take the company’s re- 


port for the following 
year, 1900. The same 
work was done, let us 


say, 50,000,000 ton miles. 


The average  trainload, 
however, was 500 tons. 


No wonder the road found 
itself with more money 
to divide than it had in 
the year 1899. For, by 
increasing the trainload the number of train 
miles was lessened, and train expenses were 
inevitably reduced, to the tune of nearly 





freight a distance of one 
mile; the work has been 
measured, with this re- 
sult, which stands on the 
books as _ 50,000,000 
‘‘ton miles.”” The pay 
for doing the work, 
measured also, averaged 
four mills to a ton mile, 
so that the total revenue 
from the freight business 
for that year amounted 
to $200,000. The ex- 
pense is to be measured 
by a unit which is called 
the ‘‘train mile.”’ In 
this instance it is the 
freight train mile. The 
immediate cost of run- 
ning a freight train a 
mile can be computed 
readily, and it includes: 
Cost of fuel for the loco- 
motive, and the wages of an engineer, a 
fireman, a conductor, a couple of brakemen 
and a flagman. The number of cars may be 
anything you please so far as these ex- 
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$19,000. The gross revenue remained, of 
course, the same. 

The figures are disgracefully rough, but 
they tell the truth. They shout it through a 

















megaphone. The way to make money is to 
increase the trainload. A well-known tech- 
nical writer in Wall Street calls this ‘‘the 
touchstone of successful or economical rail- 
roading.’’ To save train miles is to save 
money drop by drop, to save it with a sure 
promise of drops enough in all to make an 
ocean. 

The first modern railroad man, the one 
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day landing violently in another world. The 
Englishmen, on the contrary, laid their 
tracks with Roman solidity, and the time 
has now come when this very excellence is 
become irksome. Changes are so expensive 
that progress is delayed. 

The gains which American roads are mak- 
ing in the matter of handling their tremend- 
ous freight departments economically are 
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Sixty Miles 


who wanted to spend a lot of money on 
bankrupt or semi-bankrupt roads, and to 
spend it all at once, meant to increase the 
trainload. To do this it was first necessary 
to level grades, strengthen bridges, flatten 
curves, widen embankments or cuttings all 
along the line. The whole roadbed must be 
made ready to receive the heavy locomo- 
tives and heavily loaded trains. It was an 
ideal way to spend money, because these 
improvements not only bettered the physi- 
cal condition of the railroad, but rendered it 
a more paying property. 

Within a few years all roads have made 
important advances in increasing their train- 
loads. In cases where the path of the line 
lay in a rough and broken country and was 
full of dangerous curves, heart-breaking 
grades and ramshackle wooden bridges, 
much has been done which tends to benefit 
permanently American railway systems. Cer- 
tainly there was room for improvement. 
American railroad builders did not labor for 
posterity. They were satisfied with getting 
over the ground in their own ingenious way, 
and did not balk at the prospect of some 


an Hour. 


chronicled daily in the newspapers. Mis- 
souri Pacific is an excellent recent case. In 
1890 the road carried 2,628,000,000 tons a 
distance of one mile, an increase of 208,- 
000,000 over the record of the previous 
year. Yet this increased mileage was han- 
dled with a reduction of 475,000 freight 
miles. Since 1896 average trainloads have 
increased on this railroad fifty-six tons, and 
train mile earnings from $1.70 to $2.14. In 
1899 the average trainload on American 
roads was 248 1-2 tons. In 1893 it was 184 
tons. The difference between these figures 
is, as we have seen, the short sign of a 
considerable tale. 

The thrifty railroad man of the day thinks 
up and puts into practice as many ingenious 
varieties of economy as can be crowded into 
the company’s messages of instruction. The 
economic laws governing the increase in the 
trainload have become axiomatic. There is 
no scope for a free imagination here. The 
details of the business, however, fairly teem 
with possibilities. When the railroad man 
considers the question of sending those six 
carloads of potatoes out to Berryville he 
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knows full well that all his cars may need 
to be hauled back empty. If this sort of 
thing happened often enough, it would pay 
the company to hire an agent to scour 
Serryville and the surrounding country for 
return freights. If this canvasser were ap- 
pointed and labored a while, and found his 
labor unproductive, it might then be thought 
worth while to subsidize some local indus- 
try, which would in good time yield a fair 
return in freight. These are but one or two 
of the ideas which would gyrate through the 
heated brain of the railroad man con- 
sidering the cost of carrying freight out 
Berryville way. The past ten years have 
seen some American railroads loaded up with 
as many kinds of business as a village store. 

And no matter how great a hodge-podge 
the details of a railroad’s business may 
seem to be, it is certain that the railroad 
managers will treat the thing as if all its 
knotty parts were so much ineffable dove- 
tailing. Whether it is running an iron mine 
at Hylo or furnishing geranium beds for 
brownstone stations out on the line to Ingle- 
side, they will affect to treat each of the 
multitudinous features of the enterprise as 
a simple affair, readily submissible to the 
rules governing the maintenance of railway 
systems. That the men sometimes think 
differently every one knows. Nothing of 
human invention and supply ever becomes 
absolutely scientific. An old hand in an 
Eastern freight yard innocently summed up 
the situation when, with a descriptive ges- 
ture, he said: 

‘Them trains is run on a mathematical 
certainty, and they takes their chances.”’ 

The system is immense, nevertheless. In 
an age characterized by gigantic business 
operations, the railroad business leads all 
the rest in the magnitude of the capital it 
absorbs, the work it performs, and the 
armies of men it employs. It would be 
almost as interminable a job to dissect, 
classify and individualize the various feat- 
ures and transactions of a day’s work on the 
Pennsylvania as to separate a lump of coral 
into the corpses of the insects that built it 
up. At every turn one’s attention is rooted 
by a seeming miracle. To keep track of all 
the freight cars, for instance, in their un- 
restricted wanderings in and out across the 
continent, seems an impossibility. One’s 
sense of the fitness of things is reassured by 
the knowledge that this task is not always 
accomplished. The management of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of men who run 
on the road could not be performed success- 
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fully if the hundreds of separate responsi- 
bilities were a grain less expertly localized. 
The railroad managers have learned as they 
have gone along, facing the new difficulties 
one at a time, tackling weightier problems 
with weightier experience. Sixty years ago, 
when there were less than a thousand miles 
of railroad in the United States, the work- 
ing management was as simple as that of a 
country livery stable. Two men were enough. 
There was a president, a good fellow, who 
had earned the respect of his fellow-citizens 
by manufacturing an excellent line of cot- 
ton goods. He was the ‘‘angel,’’ with capi 
tal and credit. The other man was most 
likely a retired civil engineer, and he at- 
tended to everything. As superintendent he 
was boss of the construction department, 
the mechanical department, the accounting 
department, and he arranged the schedules 
and saw that trains were run, and_ had 
engines to haul them, and crews to drive 
the engines. He must have been in most 
cases an able man, and if he made mistakes 
no one was the wiser. The managing force 
of a railroad to-day makes a formidable list 
of names; and back of each man is a sys- 


tem of taking notes that supplies the 
place of a memory in a corporation. From 
the division superintendent down to the 


greaser in the car shops, the duties of every 
man are distinctly specialized. 

The president is the executive head of the 
company. He acts upon the advice and with 
the approval of the board of directors—his 
cabinet. When these gentlemen do not ap- 
prove of him and his ideas, he finds himself 
in much the same position as an English 
Prime Minister who has lost his majority in 
Parliament. The vice-presidents are assist- 
ants; they do not have executive charge of 
anything unless, as is sometimes the case, 
one of them is also the general manager. 
The general manager superintends the work 
of all the department heads with the excep- 
tion of the department of finance, which is 
in the exclusive charge of a comptroller, 
and the law department, which is in charge 
of the general counsel. The comptroller is 
the head book-keeper of the road, and his 
followers as auditors, traveling and station- 


ary paymasters and statistic clerks are 
legion. 


The purchasing agent buys supplies for 
the entire system. He bargains for colossal 


quantities, and it is the pride and consum- 
mate joy of his fretted career to secure 
prices on his miscellaneous lots that are 
lower than any other buyer supposed obtain- 
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able. Connected with him and kept well- 
filled by his exertions are a number of 
storehouses placed at important points along 
the line. The underling secures his supplies 
by making a requisition that is a marvel of 
completeness. Let us say the 
roundhouse man wants a monkey 
wrench and a set of bolts. He 
fills out a paper in which he tells 
whether his lack of these articles 
was caused by somebody’s neglect 
of duty or by legitimate wear and 
tear, whether the 
expense is to be Interior of the 
charged to the ‘Signal Tower. 
freight or to the 
passenger branch of the service, 
and, then, to which division of 
the road. Here is labor for the 
comptroller’s busy keepers of the 
records. This check upon the ex- 
penditures of the various depart- 
ments must of course be managed 
with considerable care, lest it 
should become a brake upon the 
service, instead. 

The superintendent of roadway 
has charge of the 
track, stations, The Automatic 
telegraph, etc., and Block Register. 
is expected to main- 
tain them in a state of high 
average excellence from one 
year’s end to the next. Inasmuch 
as heavy trainloading is impossi- 
ble on a track which, however fine 
in places, has its bad spots, the 
superintendent of roadway holds 
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the extra diligence of the ill-favored track- 
walker who never once suffers a sprung rail 
or a loosened one to escape his eye. He 
draws the same money as Tom Idle until the 
inevitable smash-up on Tom’s section oc- 





in his hands far-reaching questions 
of economy. Under him is the 
roadmaster, and under the road- 
master are the men who take care | 
of the bridges 
bridge foremen, | 
watchmen, carpen- Synich Are Op- 
ters, masons, iron- ‘Signal Tower. 
workers and the 
men who take care of the rails 
the section foremen, track- 
walkers, wood and water tenders, 
floating gangs, with construction 
and wrecking trains. 

Upon the management of this 
department depend constantly not 
only the well-being of the system, 
but the personal safety of every passenger 
who rides over the line. You do not 
get the every-day services of an every- 
day railroad man for pay; nobody rewards 
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curs. No railway boss is on the spot to note 
the faithful conduct of the flagman of a 
freight train which has come to a stop, 
when he drops out of the warm caboose and 
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plods back along the track for half a mile, 
his flag tucked under his arm, taking chances 
of exposure (possibly of a long tramp to the 
nearest section house in case he be forgot- 
ten by his engineer), which another man in 
the same position would consider utterly 
uncalled for, rule or.no rule. Rowdy and 
honest man work side by side, and chance 
may have it that the former’s shirking keeps 
him in better countenance with his superiors 
than the other fellow’s determination to do 
his duty. The present service is, of course, 
too much the product of necessity to possess 
the merit of extreme rationality in organi- 
zation. Time and committees of arbitration 
are working on this point, and interesting 
progress is sure to be made. 

Next to the superintendent of roadway 
in importance comes the superintendent of 
transportation, although there is no good 
reason for speaking of one division of labor 
as more important than another, or of men- 
tioning the trainmaster’s boss ahead of the 
traffic manager, or the superintendent of 
machinery, or the division superintendent 
or the car accountant. The superintendent 
of transportation makes all schedules and 
conducts the movement of all trains. The 
train dispatchers, telegraph operators, con- 
ductors and trainmen carry out his general 
instructions. The superintendent of machin- 
ery has charge of the motive power and of 
all the rolling stock. It is his business to 
be responsible for the engine runners, the 
firemen, the foreman of the machine shop 
and all the motley crew of roundhouse 
hostlers, mechanics, greasers and laborers 
who have to do with department of railroad 
work. The boss in the field is, of course, 
the master mechanic. The care of the big 
locomotives when they come in the yard isa 
piece of daily routine that if ill-done is 
always a sore spot in railroading. To supply 
the engines with coal, water, sand, oil, 
packing in the driving boxes, and a thorough 
poking-over at the hands of a man who 
crawls round with a monkey wrench in his 
clenched fist and who spares himself no 
pains to finish the job sharply and quickly, 
until he runs the monster over the turn- 
table out upon the track again in season to 
take its train as scheduled, is a task that 
demands more than usual watchfulness. 

The traffic manager has charge of rates, 
both passenger and freight. The general 
passenger agent, the claim agent, and the 
general freight agent are each responsible 
to him for the state of their departments. 
The car accountant computes the mileage of 
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all the foreign cars upon the tracks of his 
road, making up his figures from the train 
conductor’s reports. What is more interest- 
ing, he keeps track, or tries to keep track, 
of the movements of all the cars owned by 
the company. His working forces are a 
number of record and mileage clerks, and 
the lost car agents. 

The car accountant is a typical instance 
of development in the railroad business. In 
the early days he did not exist. The super- 
intendent was supposed to know ina general 
way what was being done with the com- 
pany’s cars. The custom was for railroads 
to carry through freight as far as the end 
of their own lines in their own cars. Then 
it was transferred to the cars of the foreign 
line and so assisted on the next stage to its 
destinaton. So much time, however, was 
lost in making the transfers that the needs 
of shippers forced upon the railroads a 
departure which has now become their gen- 
eral custom. Railroads permit all loaded 
cars to go through to their destination with- 
out transfer, and allow one another a certain 
sum for the use of the cars. This results in 
scattering the cars of the different roads 
over every section of track in the country. 
It produces the extraordinary processions 
of many-colored travelers from distant lands 
that delight the eyes of youngsters at a rail- 
road crossing. 

In theory, the cars are permitted to run 
through over foreign roads to their destina- 
tion, on the condition that on their arrival 
they shall be unloaded promptly and started 
on the journey home. In practice, the freight 
agent is apt to use the cars that are most 
handy, regardless of their ownership. An 
agent at Minneapolis would hardly think 
twice before filling up a Maine Central 
freight car with a consignment for Mani- 
toba. The agent at Manitoba would not 
suffer a pang of conscience when he found 
himself stuffing the same Maine car with a 
cargo of supplies for Waco, Texas. Thus 
are begun the wanderings of a car to which, 
if it were not for the car accountant and his 
memoranda there would sometimes be no 
end. 

It is by no means easy to bring the wan- 
derers home. When the Maine Central’s car 
accountant learns from his reports that his 
car is being unduly knocked about on for- 
eign roads his first news is that it has spent 
two weeks in the yards at Minneapolis. A 
tracer is at once forwarded to the trans- 
portation department of the railroad which 
is believed to be holding the car. By this 




















time the car is on its way to Manitoba. <A 
tracer follows it there, but with the similar 
result of finding that the car has been dis- 
patched for the Southwest. A letter to the 
company operating the line out of Waco 
brings an answer to the effect that the car 
is there, but is being held to await the dis- 
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exasperate railroad men apparently for the 
pure pleasure of the act, a state of things 
that seems almost inconceivable in some 
Kastern states, where the legislatures rep- 
resent the railroads better than the railroads 
could represent themselves. Compared with 
the freight business the passenger traffic 
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position of the consignee; or that it is 
crippled and has been run into the shops for 
repairs, or that it has been loaded again, in 
which case the company promise politely to 
unload it and send it home immediately. Then 
the car is promptly switched off on to a 
branch line for some local consignee and is 
not heard of again except by the needy agent 
who captured it, until it turns up in a tail- 
end collision in the State of West Virginia. 
Luckily it is not a bit injured, and is able 
to continue its wanderings, pursued by more 
and more vigorously worded correspondence, 
until somebody sends it home. 

About three-quarters of a railroad’s re- 
ceipts come from the freight department. 
The passenger department supplies nearly 
all the rest, the income from mail, express 
and other privileges being comparatively 
small. Carrying passengers is a simple mat- 
ter, or would be, if state legislatures did 
not now and then take a hand in prescribing 
added specifications for railroad passenger 
service. In Ohio a law was passed decreeing 
that the height between the platform and 
the lowest steps of passenger coaches should 
not exceed twelve inches. This cost the 
railroads nearly $100,000, and the reform 
led to the abolition of a number of flag stops 
where the passengers had been quite willing 
to scramble up off the ballast. Legislatures 
in the West have been known to hamper and 


presents few complications. The great sim- 
plifying factor is that passenger rates are 
stable while freight rates are not. Passen- 
gers pay a fixed rate per mile for trans- 
portation. But the price of freight trans- 
portation varies according to the kind of 
freight, and according to the size of the lot. 

It is curious to notice that the freight 
trains, scarecrow processions of shame- 
less packing cases on wheels, interminably 
squeaking through our streets, are the ones 
that really count when you come to make up 
the profits. The magnificent trains of vesti- 
buled Pullmans which glide swiftly through 
the country on velvet roadbeds make ten 
times the show that their real value to the 
road warrants. Nothing, surely, is more dis- 
reputable in appearance than the procession 
of baitered freight cars that jolts and creaks 
into the yard in the sunny mist of a Sunday 
morning—unless it is the physiognomies of 
the pair of brakemen trailing their legs over 
the roof. Yet the train is doing something 
more than its share toward keeping the line 
going. The two rowdies on the roof are, 
after all, gilt-edged conductors in the mak- 
ing. It isa democratic business. Freight 
brakeman to freight conductor, freight con- 
ductor to passenger conductor—that is the 
order of promotion on most American roads 
So the freight train man impresses himself 
on the whole passenger service. 
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IV.—A SUGGESTION OF MURDER. 


¢¢\70OU may recall, Mr. Barnes,’’ said Mr. 
Mitchel, ‘‘that when I first announced 
to you my intention to circumvent a 
few criminals, by detecting them before the 
accomplishment of their crimes, you de- 
clared that you would consider the preven- 


tion of a contemplated murder a true test of 


my theories ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Mr. Barnes, ‘‘I suggested 
that you should undertake to prevent mur- 
der, because the police do now occasionally 
prevent crimes against property Pr 


‘‘Very occasionally,’’ interrupted Mr. 
Mitchel. 
“‘In the second place,’’ continued Mr. 


Barnes, ‘‘because in a robbery or other 
similar crime the property may be recov- 
ered, even after the commission of the 
crime, while in a case of murder the human 
life cannot be restored.’’ 

“‘T understand you fully, and I have come 
to you to-day to tell you that in my next 
sase I mean to thwart a murderer.’’ 

‘‘That is splendid. May I be of any serv- 
ice to you?’ 

“Certainly. As an auxiliary I must admit 
that I could not find a more intelligent per- 
son in the city.’’ 

‘*But to conduct a case as the detective- 
in-chief,’’ said Mr. Barnes, laughing, ‘‘ brains 
such as yours are required, eh?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ replied Mr. Mitchel, smiling, ‘‘] 
flatter myself that I have done pretty well 
thus far. But let me explain about the case 
in hand.’’ 

“Oh, is it a special case? 

“‘l am glad to say it is. But first I must 
ask you to consider my theory from a point 
of view which may not as yet have occurred 
to you. At the outset I was outlining to 
you the work which should be done by the 
regular police force. You will admit that 
with such an organization, the work being 
thoroughly systematized, the detection of 
criminals in advance of their crimes would 
be vastly more simple than it can possibly 
be in my hands, working as an individual, 
even though I have so able an associate as 
yourself,”’ 
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**Certainly.’’ 

‘**Very well. Furthermore, you will admit 
that with the force, operated as I should 
have it, the element of chance, that subtle 
factor in life which ignorant people call 
luck, would play some part. Even as things 
are to-day, valuable clues reach the police 
quite by accident, or, at least, through no 
act on their own part. Consequently, you 
will recognize the possibility that chance 
may put one on the track of a crime before 
it is committed, quite as well as afterward.’’ 

‘“*Ah! you think you have a clue that 
points to a contemplated murder ?”’ 

‘“*T do not think, I know it. Yet you may 
say that I am conceited to be so sure of my 
interpretation. But to continue my point. 
My idea was that the police should study 
the causes leading up to crime and in a 
measure be able from known facts to antici- 
pate the occurrences of criminal acts. This 
detection by scientific deduction I carried 
out in the suicide which | prevented. But 
having by accident obtained a clue which 
leads me to believe that a murder plot is 
hatching, I deem it my duty to save the 
intended victim, quite aside from my pur- 
pose of teaching you the higher art of your 
own profession.”’ 

‘‘How like you that speech is,’’ said Mr. 
Barnes. ‘‘You go into all this explanation 
just to prevent my saying afterward that 
accident led you to the truth.”’ 

‘‘In a sense, yes. Nevertheless, there is 
really not so much accident, after all, and | 
mean to have full credit for the manage- 
ment of the case.”’ 

‘*How do you mean ?’’ 

‘‘T mean that I will relate to you what I 
consider a clue, and if you make nothing of 
it, you must admit that I accomplish my 
end because of my superior faculty of 
reasoning.”’ 

**Oh, I will admit that your head is longer 
than mine now, if that is what you desire.’’ 

‘*Flattery is never desirable, but merited 
praise is. It is the chief incentive of human 
activity. But let me tell you what leads me 
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to believe that a murder is contemplated. A 
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curious incident occurred this morning. | 
went into a public telephone booth and 
called for a number. While waiting with 
the receiver at my ear, I began to overhear 
a conversation. The situation was peculiar. 
At first I felt as though I were an eaves- 
dropper, but then it crossed my mind that 
there could be no harm 
in listening to a con- 
versation between two 
unknown persons. While 
mentally debating, | 
heard enough to make 
me decide to listen.’’ 

“I cannot see any 
wrong in your action,’’ 
said Mr. Barnes. 

‘Be that as it may. 
The first voice was that 
of a woman. She said. 
‘I am so glad you are 
going to be rich. I shall 
expect you to be real 
nice to me after you get 
all that money, consider- 
ing how good I have 
been to you while you 
have been poor.’ The 
reply was in masculine 
tones, ‘I’ll be nice to 
you when | get rich, but 
I’m not going to come 
into that money after 
all. Another claimant 
has turned up.’ It was 
this phrase that tempted 
me to hear more. The 
woman then exclaimed, 
‘You don’t mean that 
Jack has come back?’ ‘That’s just what I 
do mean,’ said the man. ‘Have you not 
read the papers to-day?’ ‘No. but is it 
really true? And he didn’t die of poison, 
after all?’ ‘No,’ said the man, ‘and he 
isn’t likely to unless——’ He paused and 
the woman quickly asked, ‘Unless what?’ 
The answer was, ‘Unless he has a relapse, 
and that isn’t likely. Read the story in 
the morning paper.’ 

‘“‘Then I got my number, and I heard no 
more. Do you make anything of it?’’ 

‘‘T must confess that no idea of a crime 
would have been suggested to me by that 
conversation. Of course, after your stating 
that you had made such a deduction from 
the words, a new significance might be given 
to them.”’ 

‘*It is only fair to go a bit further. After 
leaving the telephone booth I looked for the 





“While waiting with the receiver 
at my ear, I began to overhear 
a conversation 
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story in the newspaper, as the man had 
recommended the woman to do. After some 
considerable searching | found it, though it 
was not more than a brief paragraph. The 
statement read to the effect that the friends 
of Mr. John Mortimer Norton would be glad 
to learn that he had returned to New York 
alive, after they had 
mourned him as dead. 
He had been in Africa 
and had gone into the 
interior hunting lions. 
In the jungle one of the 
natives in his party had 
shot him in mistake for 
a wild beast. The native 
weapon was a_ poisoned 
arrow. From this wound 
Mr. Norton had nearly 
died. In fact, the re- 
port in this city was that 
he had died. It seems, 
however, that a very 
skilful native necro- 
mancer and wonder-work- 
ing doctor had eventually 
overcome the action of 
the drug and had re- 
stored Mr. Norton to 
health, warning him, 
however, to leave the 
country, as in the heat 
of the tropics a fatal 
relapse might occur. To 
avoid this danger Mr. 
Norton had hastened 
back to New York; and 
on the homeward voyage 
had entirely recuperated. 
Do you find any more of a clue now?”’ 

‘‘Less if anything,’’ said Mr. Barnes. 
“One might have supposed that the word 
relapse in the conversation over the tele- 
phone veiled a meaning. Now we find that 
the man was merely alluding to what had 
been narrated in the paper. So where is 
the clue?”’ 

‘*Eixactly,’’ said Mr. Mitchel. ‘‘You see 
none. Had you overheard the conversation 
and had you afterwards read the newspaper 
story, no suspicion of a contemplated mur- 
der would have entered your mind, and con- 
sequently Mr. John Mortimer Norton would 
have been murdered within the next few 
weeks. Is it not true?’’ 

‘It is true that I should have made no 
effort to prevent such a tragedy, but that 
it would have occurred——’”’ 

*‘It would have occurred. It will occur 
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unless I prevent it. As you admit then that 
the clue is valueless to you, let me point 
out to you its value so that it will be more 
clear to your mind. I confess that when the 
man said that the new arrival would not 
die of poison unless—and then paused, the 
first suspicion of murder came to me. This 
idea partly passed away with the completion 
of his sentence, and would have been dis- 
missed from my mind entirely after reading 
the newspaper, as it has from yours, but for 
one thing—the name of the new arrival.’’ 

‘‘John Mortimer Norton ?’’ 

“Yes. Think! Does the 
nothing to you?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ said Mr. Barnes, after a pause. 

*‘It did to me. I recalled at once reading 
of the death of this young man in the Afri- 
can jungle, because I read the story twice.’’ 

‘*Twice ?”’ 

“Yes. First, when the report reached 
this country. Again two weeks later when 
his twin brother Mortimer John Norton sud- 
denly died—died of grief, so it was said, as 
the story-books declare that every normal 
twin will do.’’ 

“Tl think I do recall the incident now, 
because of the curious similarity in the 
names of the twins, but I still fail to appre- 
ciate your clue.”’ 

‘It is my idea that the reported death of 
the man in Africa tempted the next heir to 
remove by poison the remaining obstacle to 
his inheritance.’’ 

“It is possible, but I see no logical rea- 
son why you should be right. But why do 
you say by poison ?’’ 

‘‘Here we begin our scientific solution of 
the problem before us. Chance has given 
us the clue, but we need expect no further 
assistance from such a source. Why do I 
say by poison, you ask? Because of my study 
of the mental operations of the criminal 
class. The power of suggestion is weighty. 
Only a few act by original impulse. The 
others imitate or are swayed by suggestion. 
In this instance let us consider for a mo- 
ment the man of the telephone. I set up the 
premise that with the twins dead he would 
inherit. Indeed, he tells us that he will not 
get the money because of this man’s return. 
Very good. He hears that one of the twins 
has died, died of poison. The mythical 
stories of the psycopathic relation between 
twins, whereby at a distance they are cog- 
nizant of danger or death to each other, 
pass through his mind. Likewise the realiza- 
tion that if the other should die, the fortune 
would be his. Why should he not die? Die 
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‘as 
First their meaning in his 
mind is innocent. One is as likely to die as 
another. Presently they take on a new sig- 
nificance. Why should he not die, as did his 
brother? That is to say, by poison. Thus is 
the germ of murder implanted in the mind 
of a degenerate. The man in New York did 
die. He died suddenly, and I stake my repu- 
tation that he died of poison. Iam so cer- 
tain of this that my first move will be to 
have the body exhumed and a chemical 
examination made.”’ 

**If your suspicion should prove true how 
is that to aid you in the present case ?’’ 

**T have said that as a class criminals are 
imitative. But there are some who take the 
initiative. To which class does our man be- 
long? We must not forget likewise that men 
rarely use poison in murder. It is distinctly 
a feminine procedure. On the other hand, 
there are men who use poison as being safer 
than other means. The fact that no suspicion 
of foul play was aroused by the death of 
Mortimer John Norton points to poison if 
murder was committed. Decidedly we must 


as did his brother? Mark the words, 
did his brother.’ 


learn how that young man came to his 
death. If by poison we know that we are 


dealing with a mind susceptible to sugges- 
tion. We might even suggest the means by 
which he might rid himself of the other 
twin.”’ 

‘*You would risk to do that ?”’ 

**T always prefer to keep the game in my 
own hands.”’ 

‘‘What share of the work, then, do you 
wish to entrust to me?”’ 

‘*T wish you to watch the suspect. If he 
means to use poison, he will either try the 
same which served him before or another. 
If the former, he may have a supply on 
hand; if he tries a new drug, it may be 
possible to dicover where and when he buys 
dg 
You want him watched. But tell 
me, why should he use a new drug, if, as 
you think, he has disposed of one man with- 
out arousing suspicion ?”’ 

‘“Because in his place I should do so, and 
I must give my antagonist credit for being 
as clever as myself. Do not forget that I 
heard my man speak of the chance of a 
‘relapse.’ Then we read in the newspaper 
that the old African doctor said that a 
relapse would prove fatal. Is it not clear 
that if the intended victim should suddenly 
become ill with symptoms of blood poison- 
ing, the attending physicians might credit 
the trouble to the poison received in Africa, 














without suspecting that similar poison might 
have been administered here.’’ 

‘Clearly, but can such poison be procured 
here ?”’ 

“*There is no secret about the deadly poi- 
sons used by the savage tribes. They dip 
their arrow points into carrion, preferably 
putrifying fish or human flesh. If the 
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be worth over two million dollars. This he 
keeps intact, and bequeaths to the twins, 
directing, however, that should both die 
without direct issue the soap business is to 
revert to the third son, Louis John. Note 
that the old fellow named all his boys John 
after himself. Having given the twins all 
the best of it thus far, the father attempts 


*‘*You do not mean that Mortimer was murdered?’ ”’ 


ptomaines of bacteria should be used by our 
murderer I have no doubt that subsequent 
discovery would be well nigh impossible, and 
that but for the fact that we already sus- 
pect him, no suspicion would be aroused.’’ 

“*Mr. Mitchel, you certainly follow an idea 
of yours to the end. Now, how shall we 
learn the identity of the man of the tele- 
phone? I presume an examination of old 
Norton’s will might throw some light upon 
the subject ?’’ 

**Yes. I thought first of making inquiries 
of the telephone people, but they can tell us 
nothing. I have already looked up the will, 
which is on record, and our man is plainly 
indicated. Old Norton, it appears, had three 
sons. The twins were by his first wife, who 
died at their birth. Some years later he 
married again, one son being the issue. His 
property was of two kinds, we may say. 
The greater portion consisted of a large fac- 
tory surrounded by homes for the workers, 
in all a veritable village in itself. Here he 
made one of the most popular soaps on the 
market. The business and plant are said to 


some equalization of matters by leaving one- 
half of his real estate to the third boy out- 
right, the balance going to the twins after 
the numerous minor bequests have been set- 
tled. Thus the third son receives half a 
million, while the others enjoy nearly two 
and a half millions between them.”’ 

“Still, half a million is a snug fortune. 
Why did the woman speak of him as poor ?’’ 

‘*Partly a figure of speech, I guess, and 
partly because the estate is not yet settled, 
and will not be for two or three years. 
Meanwhile the youngest son gets only an 
allowance from the executors. On the con- 
trary, the twins came into ownership and 
management of the soap business imme- 
diately. Now, then, Mr. Barnes, should Louis 
John Norton purchase any poison, I expect 
you to apprise me of it.’’ 

Leaving Mr. Barnes, Mr. Mitchel went 
direct to the offices of the soap company, 
hoping to find Mr. John Mortimer Norton. 
In this he was successful. In his usual 
manner, Mr. Mitchel opened the oonversa- 
tion, 
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‘*Mr. Norton,’’ said he, ‘‘l am no crank, 
and I am not seeking either notoriety or 
money. As to the latter, I probably have 
more even than yourself. You, of course, 
cannot help being astonished when I tell 
you that the real object of my visit is to 
save your life.’’ 

‘*To save my life?’’ said Mr. Norton, with 
a shade of amusement crossing his face. 
“‘Well, it will not be a novel sensation, 
at all events. It has been saved for me so 
many times already, you see. But tell me, 
where’s the danger ?”’ 

‘*Good, I like the way you receive my 
statement. We shall work well together. 
As to the danger, I prefer not to indicate 
its whereabouts too clearly yet. The nature 
of it, however, I shall not keep from you. 
It is poison.’’ 

‘““You mean some one is hatching mur- 
der? Who the deuce can the fellow be? I’m 
on the best of terms with the whole world.’’ 

‘“‘The same person who poisoned your 
brother.”’ 

‘*My brother?’’ Mr. Norton put aside his 
trifling manner and became seriously atten- 
tive throughout the rest of the interview. 
“My God, you do not mean that Mortimer 
was murdered ?’’ 

*‘T think so. I believe firmly that if the 
body were exhumed we should find evidences 
of crime.”’ 

‘It shall be done. It shall be done imme- 
diately, and if that boy was murdered the 
man who gave him the poison shall suffer if 
I have to spend my entire fortune to hunt 
him down.’’ 

From that moment it was next to impossi- 
ble for Mr. Mitchel to control young Norton 
and to impress upon him the great necessity 
of keeping all of their movements secret. 
Fortunately, the body was easily reached, 
as it rested in the family mausoleum. Ex- 
pert autopsists were engaged, and the inves- 
tigation was pursued in the most guarded 
manner. Vital organs were removed and 
turned over to analytical chemists of na- 
tional reputation. The result was that all 
the experts, both medical and chemical, 
united in a report that death had been 
caused by poison. This occupied the greater 
part of two weeks, during which time Mr. 
Mitchel’s personal investigation had accumu- 
lated evidence of a most startling nature. 
During a search among the dead man’s 
effects, in an effort to find some trace of the 
poison itself, he came across a box yet half 
filled with candy. Instantly it darted across 
his mind that prior to the death of young 
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Norton the newspapers had for many days 
related the details of a murder committed 
by poisoned candy. Concluding that his 
murderer had acted upon suggestion, his pet 
theory, Mr. Mitchel became suspicious of 
the candy at once, and an analysis proved 
that it indeed had been the vehicle which 
had brought death into the house. 

Tracing the candy to its source, he hunted 
up the man who had served as young Nor- 
ton’s valet, and this man remembered dis- 
tinctly that the candy had been brought to 
the house by a young lady on the day before 
his master’s illness. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the valet. ‘‘Il remember 
quite well. The young lady called and the 
master had her right up, sir, to his stuay. 
She was Miss Lucille Meriden, sir. Master 
liked her pretty well, I was always thinking, 
though I kind of thought the lady herself 
was sweeter on the younger brother, Mr. 
Louis. Anyway, sir, she came in with the 
candy, and while they were talking they 
both eat a lot of it. So much that I thought 
it might make them both sick, sir. When 
the lady went she left the box, and in clear- 
ing up I put it on the shelf in the master’s 
closet, and never thought of it again, sir.’’ 

Thus the valet had placed it just where 
Mr. Mitchel had discovered it. It was proba- 
ble, therefore, that it had not since been 
touched. The sensation came when Mr. 
Mitchel looked up Miss Meriden, for to his 
astonishment she, too, had been taken ill 
and had died, the physician suspecting noth- 
ing beyond an aggravated attack of gastritis 
from which disease she was a chronic suf- 
ferer. 

‘*Could there be a man so wicked,’’ mused 
Mr. Mitchel, ‘‘that he would play at love 
with a girl and use her as his tool to carry 
poison to his intended victim and all for 
money ?”’ 

With this problem in his mind, he con- 
cluded that he must be in the position to 
study Mr. Louis John Norton at close range, 
and through the elder brother obtained his 
acquaintance. 

From this time the mystery deepened. 
Louis Norton proved to be a prince of good 
fellows; free with his money, generous to a 
fault, and what was more important, seem- 
ingly devoted to his half-brother, John Mor- 
timer. The reports from Mr. Barnes coin- 
cided with the personal experiences of Mr. 
Mitchel. The young man’s habits seemed 
to be flawless. His time was devoted to his 
clubs, to sporting events, to society and in 
an increasing degree to a charming young 
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“A suppressed groan passed around the table, and all eyes turned to gaze upon the beautiful woman, 
who staggered to her feet pale as death.” 


widow, who eventually proved to be the lady 
of the telephone, when Mr. Mitchel at length 
met her at a society function. Her name 
was Mrs. Marion Merry, and she proved to 
be as pleasant company as her name seemed 
to suggest. The weeks passed and Mr. 
Barnes one day hinted to Mr. Mitchel that 
his murder case had not ‘‘come off.’’ 

‘‘Nor will it,’? answered Mr. Mitchel, 
testily, then added: ‘‘Do not forget that we 
are now looking for a real murderer, with 
two victims already to his account.’’ 

Mr. Barnes made no reply, but to himself 
he said: 

‘‘Detecting murder in advance is not so 
easy.”’ 


Yet it was less than a week later when 
Mr. Barnes heard from Mr. Mitchel as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘There will be a dinner party to-night at 
the home of Louis Norton. Be in the neigh 
borhood not later than eight o’clock, pre- 
pared to make an arrest should I call for 
you. Better have some Central Office men 
with you.”’ 

“‘By George,’’ muttered Mr. Barnes, ‘‘he’s 
caged his man, after all!’’ 

The dinner was given in honor of the 
birthday of Mrs. Merry, and plates were set 
for ten, of whom half were women. Mr. 
Mitchel and his wife were among the guests. 
The viands were excellent, and the wine of 
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the best, so that by the time dessert was 
served the whole table, as Louis Norton 
declared, was ‘‘in a right merry mood.’’ 

The dessert proved to be ice cream made 
into forms. The forms had been chosen 
apprepriately to each guest. This, Mr. Nor- 
ton explained, had been an idea of Mrs. 
Merry, who left the table to attach cards, 
bearing the names of the guests, when the 
pieces were ready to be served. Mrs. Mitchel 
found on her plate, for example, a perfect 
red rose in honor of her first name. 

‘*A rose without a thorn,’? Mrs. Merry 
laughingly said. 

Mr. Mitchel received a basket of jewels, 
because of his fad. The basket was appar- 
ently of two colored straws, while the jewels 
were of all colors. Mr. Louis Norton re 
ceived a facsimile of a smiling baby face. 

‘*He is such an amusing infant, you 
know,’’ said Mrs. Merry. 

On her own plate was a figure of Satan, 
in gown of red. 

“‘The devil incarnate,”’ 
Merry. 

But Mr. Mortimer Norton’s was the most 
singular design of all. It represented a low 
clump of bushes, out of which peered the 
head of a snarling lion, while to one side 
stood a nude man with a spear uplifted. 
The whole was made of pistache. 

‘*A little souvenir,’’ said Mrs. Merry, ‘‘of 
dear JJlack’s escape from the fever of the 
jungle, the jaws of the lion, and the spears 
of the natives.’’ 

This was applauded, and all admired the 
artistic manner in which the caterer had 
carried out his directions. 

‘“‘The green of the pistache,’’ said Mr. 
Mitchel, ‘‘symbolizes the poison, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘Exactly. How clever you are,’”’ said 
Mrs. Merry. 

A fresh bottle of champagne was opened, 
glasses were filled and a toast made to Mrs. 
Merry. Then the guests began to chatter 
among themselves, and to cut into the beau- 
tiful forms of cream. As Mr. Mortimer Nor- 
ton was about to pass a knife through the 
middle of his little green African, Mr. 
Mitchel reached forth his hand and stopped 
him. 

‘One moment,’’ said he, ‘‘I have a fancy. 
You know I was born in the South where the 
slave trade prospered at one time. I havea 
desire to buy your little African.’’ 

‘And what will you give for him?’ 
laughed Mr. Norton. 

‘A basket of jewels, uncounted and un- 
weighed,’’ said Mr. Mitchel. 


laughed Mrs. 
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‘*Done,’’ said Mr. Norton, and the two 
exchanged plates. 

The conversation had attracted the atten- 
tion of the other guests, and Mr. Mitchel 
noted with satisfaction that at least one 
pair of eyes was watching him keenly. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Mr. Mitchel, holding the 
plate in the air and apparently viewing his 
purchase from all sides, ‘‘we used to have a 
saying in the South that the best test when 
buying a slave would be to try him with 
water. If he endured a good bathing with- 
out murmur he was cheap at the price, what- 
ever it might have been. I have a fancy to 
try an experiment, half in jest and half in 
earnest, the result of which I think will 
interest you. Have I your permission, Mr. 
Norton ?’’ 

This to the host of the evening. 

‘‘Why, certainly, I am most curious to 
know what you are up to.”’ 

‘*Very good. I would like a finger bowl 
with some hot water.’”’ 

When the water was brought in the bow], 
Mr. Mitchel very carefully placed his ice 
cream in it. 

“*Now observe,’’ said Mr. Mitchel. ‘‘The 
African is in his own climate once more, 
and it seems to be melting hot. See the 
jungle disappear, and the lion lose his head. 
There goes the African’s spear, and there 
topples over Mr. African. And now all 
forms merge into nothingness, and we 
have but a green pool of oblivion. Yet 
within its depths may not a secret lie? 
’Tis greenish still, and that I think you 
admitted symbolizes poison, did you not, 
Mrs. Merry? Why, this is more interest- 
ing than reading fortunes in tea cups. 
For see, all else of the little souvenir 
has been dissipated, save only the pro- 
phetic color of poison. Shall we test the 
prophecy? Let us try. I take from my 
pocket, like the magicians of old, a small 
bottle of innocent-looking colorless liquid, 
and I pour it into our pool of secrecy. 
Look! At once the secret is out. The green 
turns to brilliant blue, and blue is the color 
of love. Now, who was the African queen 
of love? Why, who but Cleopatra? The lady 
of loves and life, of lives and death. The 
lady who thought nothing of killing a guest 
at her feast merely for the excitement of 
the scene.”’ 

“If you cannot see anything more cheer- 
ful in that mess,’’ said Mrs. Merry, forcing 


a laugh, ‘‘I] would throw it away.”’ 
“‘T cannot throw it away,’’ said Mr. Mit- 
chel, swiftly and so sternly as to startle the 
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guests. 
murder !’’ 

‘“‘Murder? What do you mean?’’ cried 
Louis Norton, turning white and starting to 
his feet. 

‘‘Just what I say,’’ replied Mr. Mitchel. 
“This mess means, or meant murder. Sit 
down, and I will explain, if you desire.”’ 

“‘You must explain,’’ said Mr. Norton, 
resuming his seat with a scowl. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ continued Mr. 
Mitchel, ‘‘as Mr. Norton has said, I must 
explain. It is imperative. For reasons that 
I need not give, some weeks ago | formed a 
suspicion. First, 
that some one 
contemplated the 
murder of Mr. 
John Mortimer 
Norton, and _ sec- 
ondly, that some 
one had murdered 
Mr. Mortimer John 
Norton, his broth- 
or.”” 

“*Preposterous, ’’ 
said Louis Norton. 

‘‘We performed 
an autopsy on the 
body of Mr. Mor- 
timer John Nor- 
ton, and discov- 
ered that he had 
been_ poisoned. 
Next, we found 
some candy in his 
room steeped in 
the same poison. 
Thirdly, we found 
that Miss Lucille 
Meriden, who 


“‘T see nothing in this mess but 





charming girl, a girl undoubtedly fond of 
him, a girl supposed by some to be his 
sweetheart. The act seemed so inhuman, so 
improbable that a more plausible solution 
of the mystery was sought. And it was 
found.’’ 

Mr. Mitchel paused here impressively and 
the silence was almost painful. All stared 
directly at him, not one turning aside to 
communicate even by a glance with his 
neighbor. 

‘‘It was necessary,’’ continued Mr. Mit- 
chel, ‘‘to find some one who would profit not 
only by the removal of Mr. Norton and his 
twin brother, who 
is with us, but 
also by the death 
of Miss Meriden. 
This person, as I 
have said, was 
found. The pre- 
vious murders 
were committed 
by the use of 
poisoned candy, a 
method which had 
been much talked 
of at the time be- 
cause of such a 
murder reported 
in the newspapers. 
I argued, there- 
fore, that our 
murderer would 
be susceptible to 
suggestion. Last 
week you may all 
have read of an 
entire neighbor- 
hood where many 
persons were 
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the house, had 
likewise died, and of the same drug.’’ 

‘*How perfectly dreadful,’’ whispered one 
of the ladies. 

‘‘Dreadful indeed,’’ said Mr. Mitchel. 
“The death of this young lady at first puz- 
zled me, but finally led me to the truth. I 
must frankly state that at this time suspi- 
cion pointed at Mr. Louis, our host, as the 
murderer, he being next of kin, and heir 
prospective. This class of suspicion is the 
regulation police deduction and means noth- 
ing until substantiated. But it seemed diffi- 
cult to believe that merely to kill his brother, 
for the sake of a fortune, any man would 
wantonly sacrifice the life of a young and 


I took particular 
care to bring this to the attention of the per- 
son suspected of contemplating a murder, 
and I explained, apparently without purpose, 
that the poisoning usually results from an 
accumulation of verdigris in unclean cans. 
After that the person was closely watched, 
and within three days I had the satisfaction 
of learning from my spies that Mrs. Marion 
Merry, the lady who designed our ice cream 
forms for us to-night, had purchased a sup- 
ply of verdigris, and I knew before I melted 
that form and tested it by adding ammonia 
that it contained poison.”’ 

A suppressed groan passed around the 
table, and all eyes turned to gaze upon the 
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beautiful woman, who staggered to her feet 
pale as death. She jooked about her, like a 
hunted animal, made three or four attempts 
to speak, and then dropped limp to the 
floor. Those nearest to her started to her 
assistance. 

‘‘Let her lie there,’’ said Mr. Mitchel, 
authoritatively. ‘‘If she dies it will be her 
good fortune. Let me conclude. This wo- 
man not only purchased the verdigris, in- 
tending to act upon my suggestion, but she 
went to another city to get it. It was toa 
small town where she has relatives, and 
where drug stores are not as well conducted 
as they should be in regard to the sale 
of poisonous substances. Here, we have 
learned, she also purchased the same poison 
with which the successful attempts at mur- 
der were perpetrated.. What was the object 
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MONG the uncultivated, not to say the 
uneducated, in this country the idea 
used to prevail that the chief good of 

a college education was that it enabled the 
person who acquired it to live without labor, 
raising him in effect to a privileged class, 
to a kind of aristocracy where the good 
things of the world came to him as a matter 
of course, if not as a matter of right. We 
know better now, for we have learned, in 
this era of sharp competition and increased 
cost of living, that the college course is 
only in preparation for the highest kinds of 
work, and that the most valuable lessons in 
the whole curriculum are those that teach 
the student how to apply himself intelli- 
gently to the practical affairs of life. It is 
not impossible that young men may just as 
easily get this preparation and acquire this 
capacity for application without going to 
college at all. The purpose of this paper is 
to set forth some of the obtainable facts, so 
that those interested in the subject may 
form their own opinion as to whether it is 
best for young men to be sent to colllege or 
not. I do not enter into the question of col- 
lege education for women, for the reason 
that women’s colleges are so new that the 
evidence of their value is not available in 
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of her double crime? She wished to marry 
you, Mr. Louis Norton, and you have made 
a narrow escape, for while | relieve you 
of all suspicion in connection with these 
crimes, I must say you have been blind 
to this woman’s true character. She re- 
moved Miss Meriden from her path be- 
cause she feared her as a rival, while your 
brothers stood in the way of your receiv- 
ing a fortune. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, if you will all go into the next room 
we will end this painful scene. I will take 
care of her.’’ 

The guests rose and silently left the 
room, each glancing for only a moment at 
the still form of the woman lying on the 
floor. Then Mr. Mitchel opened a window 
and signaled to Mr. Barnes and the Central 
Office men across the street. 
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quantity sufficient to be decisive. This 
much may be said, however: If women are 
to be workers on a level with men, and 
if men are best prepared for their work 
by a.college education, women should be 
equally forearmed. 

One of the serious handicaps that a young 
man not college-bred feels in starting out 
side by side with a companion who has 
passed through one or another of the great 
universities is that he is at a disadvantage 
of an indeterminate and inexplicable char- 
acter. On all special subjects, bearing on 
the work in hand, he may be confident that 
he is quite as well equipped as the collegian. 
But still he feels a little inferiority because 
he is quite sure that the other fellow must 
have acquired something rarely valuable dur- 
ing those precious four years, a something 
from which he has been locked out forever. 
Now the collegian is not pestered with any 
such hesitation. He knows that he has got 
through, along with the great majority, by 
the skin of his teeth, and he does not be- 
lieve that the other young men from within 
or without have any considerable monopoly 
of the knowledge of the world. So he is 
prepared to begin the practical work with 
an intelligent humility, a condition that 
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precedes and is a part of all sound achieve- 
ment. I am not now speaking either of 
geniuses or of that bumptious and conceited 
class which in familiar slang has been named 
“‘Smart Alecks.’’ Rules and generalizations 
apply to neither of these. They are the ex- 
tremes of the line, and they succeed and 
fail each according to his individual bent, 
and no man can exactly say why. 

Before entering on the more precise 
facts, let us look into another phase of col- 
lege life about which, I fancy, there is con- 
siderable misconception. The 125,000 young 
men in the universities, colleges and schools 
of liberal arts in the United States are not 
the sons of wealthy parents who send the 
youths to these places to acquire polish of 
manner and skill in spending money to the 
end that they may glorify family pride by 
superficial accomplishments. That is as far 
as possible from being the case. It is quite 
true that very many rich men send their 
sons to college, and it is also as true that 
many of these young men find it hard work 
to graduate. The spur of necessity does not 
pinch them as it pinches others; and every 
youngster requires the spur unless he be- 
iongs to one of the classes just mentioned, 
which defy generalization. On the contrary, 
the very great majority of the students in 
American colleges come from families that 
can hardly be called well-to-do. The well- 
to-do man as frequently as not is a principal 
in some business, and he has places at his 
disposal into which he can put his sons 
when they have finished at high school or 
academy. And into these thousands and 
thousands go every year with a certain 
chance in life to some extent underwritten. 
It is true that many such sons go to college, 
but even there they do not become members 
of that class we know as rich. But, as said 
before, the great majority of students be- 
long to families comparatively poor, families 
which make sacrifices that one son or more 
may have advantages commensurate with 
abilities that have been discovered or with 
ambitions nurtured from the cradle. These 
are not facts demonstrable from statistics 
gathered by the census takers or by the 
Federal Board of Education. Yet college 
presidents and professors will verify them. 
In half an hour I could recall a dozen in- 
stances within my own knowledge of fami- 
lies that changed their whole style of living 
in order that a son might go to college. 
When I have seen some of these chaps blun- 
der through and reward such sacrifices with 
dissipation and failure, my native optimism 
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has been sorely shocked. But it must pay, 
for even though the son may not bring the 
reward in his own clean hands, there is pro- 
found consolation in that teaching which 
tells us it is more blessed to give than 
receive. Why, I believe that it is the com- 
monest thing in the world for parents to 
make these sacrifices with a cheerfulness 
which makes them forget that they are sac- 
rifices. Here is a case of this very day. A 
man and woman with three children, a girl 
and two boys, the girl the eldest. This fam- 
ily has been living for twenty years in mod- 
erate plenty with their own home and their 
own circle of congenial friends. They have 
been watching for seventeen years the devel- 
opment of the youngest born. He seemed 
the star of the flock. Upon him their hopes 
for high things were hung. For ten years 
they have said that he must have advan- 
tages, that he must have opportunities as 
good as they could possibly give him. To- 
wards this they have been working all this 
time. Now, the father is not one of those 
lucky men with a capacity to make money; 
he has hardly been able to make enough to 
bring his family this far in life, and also 
own the suburban home. But the family has 
stuck to it that that boy must be educated ; 
his shining abilities must have room to ex- 
pand. So the boy is at Harvard. To do this 
the family has rented the home in the coun- 
try, the girl is pounding a typewriter in a 
down-town office, and the elder son is serving 
under the flag in the Philippines. The father 
and mother and young girl live in a very 
modest boarding-house in town, and each 
available penny is put away for Harold. 
What the boy will do with his opportunities 
I have no notion. Some may say he ought 
not to accept such sacrifices. Maybe not, 
but does any one suppose that people who 
had arranged such sacrifices would be un- 
wise enough to let them be known to the 
youth upon whom their hopes are pinned. I 
think it very unlikely. 

Now, this is by no means a solitary in- 
stance. There are thousands and thousands 
of such in the country, and they prove that 
the great majority of college students are 
picked youths, picked by their parents be- 
cause they seemed to have exceptional abili- 
ties. This being so, and having been so for 
several generations, it seems to me that 
unless among the men who achieve success 
and distinction the college men hold a high 
average, then the college course must fall 
very far short of what it should be. Let us 
look at those we call successful and see how 
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college men rank. But it must always be 
borne in mind that while one college man is 
striving for the prizes there are twenty 
rivals working just as hard as he is. 

To be President of the United States is 
the highest position to which an American 
can attain. Twenty-four men have reached 
this exalted office, and during more than half 
of the life of the country college facilities 
were very difficult indeed. Yet fifteen of 
these Chief Executives have been college 
men, and only three quite without what we 
call academic training, while all, save two, 
of the non-graduates were members of a 
learned profession. The college education 
does not appear to have interfered with men 
seeking the highest political distinction, but 
to have helped in a way that is self-evi- 
dent. 

Suppose we leave this field of specula- 
tion which leads back to the beginning of 
our national life, and confine ourselves to 
the present. In the present Cabinet of 
President McKinley there are eight mem- 
bers. Six of these are college men, one, 
himself a non-graduate, was a_ professor 
in a college when he entered the Cabi- 
net. The remaining eighth man finished 
his education at an academy, which likely 
as not ranked in scholarship with many of 
the colleges that confer degrees in all the 
dignity of a Latin text that many a recipient 
would be stumped to put into literal English. 
The administration of Mr. McKinley, him- 
self not a college man, though the graduate 
of a law school, is mainly conducted by men 
of college training. There is probably no 
man in the country, not a crank, who 
will say it is any the worse for being so. 
At the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
where the legislative and judicial co-ordin- 
ate branches of the Government do business, 
let us see what is the collegiate condition of 
the judges and legislators. The judges are 
as follows, with the college of each opposite 
his name: 


Chief Justice Fuller Bowdoin. 


Mr. Harlan . .Centre. 
: 2 Gray Harvard. 
Brewer Yale. 
7 Brown Yale. 
- Shiras Yale. 
White . Georgetown. 
Peckham . \lbany Academy. 
” 2 McKenna Bonica Collegiate Institute. 
Here we see that the members of our 


highest court do not rank any higher as col- 
lege men than the members of the Cabinet, 
though they are appointed and confirmed to 
office in large measure by reason of their 
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great and sound information in a branch of 
learning that has been called the sum of 
all knowledge. Indeed, the magazine editors 
of the country, and the newspaper editors 
of New York City, as will presently be seen, 
in proportion have had greater early scholas- 
tic advantages. The Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, however, presumably on account of 
the nature of their work, are hard students 
all their lives, and some men comparatively 
illiterate in the beginning of their career 
on this exalted bench, have become ripe 
scholars long before the end of their service. 
Judges, however, have better opportunities 
for self-improvement than almost any other 
men in active life. 

In Congress we must obtain our informa- 
tion from the autobiographical sketches sup- 
plied by each national legislator to the 
Congressional Directory. Some of these mem- 
bers do not speak of themselves with the 
exactness of expression we expect from 
men who spend their time in framing laws 
for the government of eighty millions of 
people. For instance, when a man says, 
si educated at Harvard College,’’ the 
plain inference is, that the honorable mem- 
ber is an alumnus of Harvard. But I am 
afraid that such statements must be taken 
with a whole handful of salt. It may be 
exactly true as a statement, but it is abso- 
lutely misleading in inference. When a man 
or member of Congress or minister of the 
gospel, for that matter, is a bona fide 
graduate he will say without the slightest 
equivocation: ‘* . . . graduated from Har- 
vard College in the class of *? And so 
there is no room for speculation. Even a 
most powerful Senator says in his little 
piece: ‘‘ educated in the common 
schools of that city (Cleveland) and the 
Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio.’’ 
An unwary reader of the Congressional Di- 
rectory would believe that this Senator was 
a college-bred man. Not a bit of it—no 
more than the old negro famous in ancient 
minstrelsy was a clerk in a coal office be- 
cause he did the coarse handwriting by shov- 
eling in the coal. On account of this indefin- 
iteness of statement it has been difficult to 
determine exactly the collegiate status of 
the members of Congress. As well as I 
could make it out, it stands thus: Out of 86 
members of the Senate, 44 are college men; 
out of 860 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 168 were graduated from college. 
The number of college men in each branch 
would be increased fully twenty-five per cent. 
if we added in those who were indefinite 
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and suspicious in their persona] statements. 
Cynics may scoff also as to Congressmen 
and underrate their success. But they are 
decidedly successful men. They do not seem 
so large to us, who live in the great cities 
and have accustomed our eyes to look with- 
out blinking upon the mighty men of finance 
that handle millions with no more concern 
than the country boy unties his bag of mar- 
bles to engage in a game for keeps. Yet in 
that same country these Congressmen are 
big men—head and shoulders above the 
others who engage in the affairs of the com- 
munities in which they live. They feel that 
they have succeeded and their success is 
recognized by the people among whom they 
live. And we see that a surprising propor- 
tion of them have been to college. Although 
knowing the actual standing of these men 
at their homes and not being influenced by 
the disregard of metropolitan sneerers, | 
confess that I was surprised at the show- 
ing, and I do not hesitate to say to the 
youth who would go to Congress that he 
will further his chances enormously if he 
will go through college and bear a proud 
sheepskin to his home, even though he never 
be able to read its Latin text. 

I suspect that in the professions of medi- 
cine and law the proportion of college men 
who reach distinction and high earning 
sapacity is higher than in the higher fields 
of politics. In journalism, whether literary 
or political, the proportion of leaders who 
have had the advantage of college train- 
ing is noteworthy. Of the eight leading 
New York dailies we find that seven of the 
editors-in-chief are college men. Of the 
fifteen most important monthly magazines, 
fourteen of the editors have been graduated 
from colleges. These may seem to be the 
higher intellectual walks in which others do 
not strive. Such is not the case. The others 
do strive, but they appear not to get up as 
high as the men who have had the four 
years at college. Recently a very useful 
and interesting book has been compiled, 
‘‘Who’s Who in America.”’ This compila- 
tion was intended to include all living 
Americans that had done things so notable 
as to make it interesting for the public to 
know about their achievements, their per- 
sonality and history. But the title is more 
descriptive than any elucidation of it. Now 
this book includes 8,602 names, and these 
are presumably the present men and the 
women of distinction in the country in all 
the fields of endeavor. Of these, 3,237 
were graduated from colleges, 271 were 
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graduated from West Point and Annapolis, 
733 attended college but were not gradu- 
ated, 693 went to academies and seminaries, 
and 171 to high schools. That strikes me as 
an enormous proportion, if we grant that 
to get into this book is to indicate success 
already achieved. There are only a trifle 
over 25,000 college men turned out into 
the fields of practical work every year, 
while the total sum of new workers is largely 
in excess of 500,000—that is, as twenty to 
one. Yet, when we make up the roll of 
persons of distinction, we find that one out 
of two and a third of the men of note are 
college-bred; while if we make the exclu- 
sion a little less rigid and include all those 
mentioned above as having had the advan- 
tages of college training, we shall see that 
more than half of the distinguished persons 
in the country are within the inclusions. 
The figures seem to me to make a very plain 
story so far as what we call the higher 
walks of life are concerned. As to practi- 
cal affairs, it has been impossible for me to 
gather data anywhere nearly so comprehen- 
sive as that which I have presented. I tried, 
for instance, to take a census of the educa- 
tional status of the New York bank presi- 
dents, who are the custodians and controllers 
of the almost fabulous millions that we 
(myself and many others) confidently confide 
to their keeping. But they did not respond 
cheerfully to my well-meant inquiries. In- 
stead, they chose to suspect that I was 
playing some new kind of game the mys- 
teries of which were as yet unrevealed to 
them. I did find out, however, that very 
few of them were college men and these 
few did not hesitate to say so. Out of 
twenty-five of those having deposits in ex- 
cess of ten million doilars, only four were 
graduated from college. So it may be that 
college training is not the right sort to tell 
in a bank. It may make a bank officer so 
courteous as to interfere with his efficiency. 
After the bankers I turned my attention to 
the railway presidents. I selected what 
seemed to me the half hundred most con- 
siderable railway companies in the country 
and began a canvass of the presidents. I 
learned that eighteen of these were college 
men. That is largely in excess of the pro- 
portion of bankers and proves, mayhap, that 
railroading is more intricate than cent per 
cent. 

While speaking of men of affairs there 
are some who loom so large that there is no 
indelicacy in mentioning them. The names 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, 
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John D. Rockefeller, William Rockefeller, 
James J. Hill, James Stillman, Charles 
Schwab and William C. Whitney are all 
household words, and have been ever since 
the consolidation of those huge industrial 
enterprises that almost baffle the imagina- 
tion in their immensity of inclusion. Of 
these only one-—the last named—-is a col- 
lege man in the sense that we ordinarily use 
the term. Mr. Morgan went through the 
Boston High School and then attended lec- 
tures at the University of Gottingen in Ger- 
many. Likely as not he is as much a college 
man as he would have been if he had stayed 
at home and gone through Harvard or Yale. 
And quite rightly he should be set down as 
such. The rest of them are not college men 
at all, though Mr. Hill and Mr. Schwab each 
went to an academy. But Mr. Schwab, who 
is at the head of the largest engineering 
works the world has ever dreamed of, has 
acquired his technical knowledge mainly by 
his own efforts and by study in practical 
work, rather than in schools of theoretical 
instruction. 

The others in the list, Mr. Carnegie, the 
two Rockefellers and Mr. Stillman had but 
common school advantages. But they have 
held their own in most surprising fashion 
and have known how to employ the talent 
and the learning they did not possess. It 
might be said that these men have all a 
genius for affairs and therefore defy classi- 
fication. That I believe to be the case, and 
there would be no object in mentioning 
them were it not that omission to do so 
would seem, on account of their prominence, 
like a suppression of evidence. Such men 
are exceptions in life, and when those of 
ordinary mould try to imitate them, they 
only resemble the fabled frog that aspired 
to be mistaken for the lordly bull. Before 
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dismissing this phase of the subject, I think 
one observation is due. Four years in col- 
lege has a tendency to give to a man the 
habits and the manners of a gentleman. 
Such habits narrow and circumscribe a man’s 
capacity to be so overbearing and masterful 
that there is no withstanding him. No man 
that I ever heard of has succeeded in the 
large measure of which I speak and preserved 
more than the faintest vestige of that gentle 
forbearance which is the heritage of them 
that seek the world from the academic re- 
treats we call colleges and universities. 
Getting great wealth, even when the most 
scientific strategy is employed, is after all 
only a great game of grab. Maybe they do 
not teach the principles of it at college, 
even though they do not neglect football. 

In this era of big things it is interesting 
to consider the cost of college instruction. 
That may enable us to make up our minds as 
to whether or not it pays. The grounds and 
buildings are appraised at $1338,000,000; 
the productive funds at $138,000,000; the 
scientific apparatus at $14,000,000; the 
benefactions at $21,000,000, while the total 
income of them all is $21,000,000. That is 
a great sum, even greater than the $16,000, 
000 the poor people of the City of New 
York annually pay into the policy shops of 
the metropolis in a game in which they have 
no chance to win. Here is an illuminating 
contrast. The whole country pays $21,000, - 
000 annually for its highest education; the 
metropolitan city alone puts $16,000,000 
yearly in a game that only preys on the 
ignorant. I fancy no college man ever 
played policy except in the pursuit of 
knowledge and by way of experiment. When 
ignorance is so costly, higher education 
cannot be very dear at twice what js now 
spent on it. 
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By PHILIP BECKER GOETZ 


Out in the open meadow 
Deep in the grass I lie, 
Watching the flocks above me, 
The flocks in the summer sky. 


Would that I were your shepherd 
Aimless and free and kind, 
Wandering, vanishing, singing,— 


Would that I were the wind. 


THE 
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ROM the time that the shadows pointed 

northward at noon, Christy Douglas 

went to the door of the log house every 
few minutes to look eagerly down the road 
that lost itself in the woods a few rods be- 
yond the little clearing. When she could 
safely leave the bread that was baking in 
the Dutch oven, she even went as far as the 
first turn to get a further view, for she was 
burning with impatience, and it was no won- 
der. Seventy years ago a dress of store 
cloth marked an era in the life of a young 
girl in the backwoods of Upper Canada, as 
the province of Ontario was then called. 
That morning Christy’s mother had taken a 
bag of maple sugar cakes and had gone to 
the village of Kemoka to buy the materials. 
They had talked of this dress for months 
before finding themselves in a position to 
buy it, for calico cost eight shillings a yard 
in those days, and even though it was to be 
made without fashionable frills and with a 
strict regard to the superficial area of the 
young person to be dressed, it meant an 
outlay that bordered on sinful extravagance, 
especially when there was half a web of 
unused homespun in the house. But the sap 
had run well, and after bartering many 
pounds of sugar for a few pounds of salt, 
tea, saleratus, tobacco and other neces- 
saries, it was found that there was. still 
enough left to enable them to pay the post- 
age on the letters that had come for them 
during the winter and to buy a calico dress 
for Christy. So it was no wonder that her 
brown eyes glowed with eagerness as she 
did the housework and waited for her 
mother. She would have liked much to have 
gone to the store herself, but such a thing 
was not to be thought of. Her mother knew 
better what Christy needed, and the store- 
keeper could not over-reach her in the bar- 
gaining. 

The shadows had stretched across the 
clearing, and the last light of the sun was 
slanting across the treetops, when the atten- 
tive girl heard an ox lowing in the distance. 
A moment later the ox that had been left 
at home lowed in answer, and Christy knew 
that her mother and slow-footed Duke, who 
had been taken along to carry the sugar on 
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his broad back, were nearing home. Hastily 
dragging the oven out of the coals and see- 
ing that there was no danger of the meat or 
potatoes boiling dry as they hung on the 
crane over the back log in the clay-whitened 
fireplace, she ran along the road to meet her 
mother. 

Barefooted and bareheaded, though she 
was a young woman of seventeen, Christy 
ran like a young fawn. Her brown ankles 
flashed under her skirt of beech gray home- 
spun, and as she dodged between the hum- 
mocks of the new road her arms, with which 
she balanced herself, seemed to rise from 
time to time like the wings of a woodland 
sprite. 

‘Why, what is the matter?’’ exclaimed 
the mother, as the breathless girl met her 
and put her arm on the neck of the ox for 
support. 

“*Did you get it?’’ Christy panted. 

““Get what ?’’ asked the mother, as if she 
did not understand. 

3eing thoroughly Scotch and having seen 
service in the house of a nobleman before 
she had married and consented to bury her- 
self in Canada, Mrs. Douglas disapproved of 
all show of feeling. As she strode along, 
using the ox-goad as a staff, she looked like 
a kindly Meg Merrilies. 

“‘The dress! Oh, yes! Here it is!’’ Christy 
exclaimed, as she fumbled with the bag that 
hung across Duke’s shoulders. ‘‘What color 
is it, and what kind of a flower has it?’’ 

‘*All in good time. Wait till we get to 
the house. I dare say you have left every- 
thing burning in the fireplace while you 
came down the road here.”’ 

**No, I left everything all right. And did 
you get the letters? Who are they from ?’’ 

“I got only two of them,’’ Mrs. Douglas 
answered, as a look of pain shadowed her 
face. ‘‘ Your dress cost more than I thought, 
and sugar is worth only two shillings for 
three pounds now. The letters cost seven 
shillings apiece, for they were all from the 
old country, so I just got the two biggest 
ones, and perhaps we will find some way of 
getting the other before it is sent back. I 
think it must have been from my sister 
3etsy, and she would be telling me about 
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the wedding of your cousin Sarah, or per- 
haps about the death of your grandmother, 
for she was getting frail. 1 thought it 
might have bad news, since it was small, for 
she might not have the heart to write a long 
letter, but I couldn’t be sure. They were all 
addressed by your great uncle John, the 
schoolmaster. I thought it would be wisest 
to take the big ones, for I would be getting 
the most for my money. But maybe I made 
a mistake.”’ 

The good woman sighed heavily, for while 
letters in those days were the chief source of 
pleasure to the exiles, they were the cause 
of many fierce heart-burnings. It not infre- 
quently happened that when they came they 
could not be redeemed by those to whom 
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* What's all this about sending arbutus” asked a gruff 
voice from the doorway.”’ 


they were addressed, though they could 
recognize the handwriting on them as they 
were exposed to view in the post-office win- 
dow. 

‘*Your father will read the letters to us 
after supper,’’ she added. 

By this time they had reached the square 
log house and Mrs. Douglas settled with a 
sigh of relief on a stool by the fireplace, for 
the evening was falling chill. She had 
walked twelve miles out and twelve miles 
back over rough roads and had a right to be 
weary. Christy brought in the bag with its 
precious contents. After hastily leading 
Duke to the manger that she had filled for 
him early in the day she came running in 
again. 
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**May I open it now?’’ she asked. 

**Deary me, what a hurry you are in,’’ ex- 
claimed the mother, with more sternness 
than she felt. 

But the impatient girl had already opened 
the bag and had taken out the little roll of 
calico. With a cry of pleasure, she unfolded 
it where the waning light showed its soft 
blue and the little white flower on it. And 
as she unfolded it a piece of pink ribbon 
fluttered from it unexpectedly and fell to 
the floor. 

‘fAnd a ribbon!’’ Christy exclaimed. 

She would certainly have kissed her mother 
for this unexpected present were it not for 
the unwritten and unspoken law of those 
Scotch settlements that all caresses are to 
be reserved for the helplessly young or for 
the unresponsive lips of the dead. 

**Ah!’’ exclaimed the mother, with sud- 
den interest, as she remembered something. 
“*T didn’t buy that ribbon, and will you tell 
me why you put that bundle of silly white 
flowers in the bag with the sugar ?’’ 

Christy laughed freely and joyously before 
she answered. 

‘‘Why, that was not a silly flower. It was 
the sacred arbutus. But what has that to do 
with the ribbon ?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ replied the mother, with a 
smile of grim intelligence. ‘‘It was Mr. 
Preston, the storekeeper, that sent you the 
ribbon.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ cried Christy, clapping her 
hands. ‘‘He sent me the ribbon because I 
sent him the arbutus.”’ 

‘‘What’s all this about sending arbutus?’’ 
asked a gruff voice from the doorway to- 
wards which both mother and daughter had 
turned at the sound of a heavy footstep. 

‘*Why, Christy put some into the bag of 
sugar, and Mr. Preston laughed and sent her 
a ribbon.’”’ 

‘*Then I guess it was you, my little lady, 
that put the posy in the bag of seed corn I 
took over to Will Harlaw this morning.”’ 

‘And what did he send me?’’ asked the 
unabashed Christy, smiling into her father’s 
bearded face, knowing well that there was 
an indulgent smile lurking behind that mask. 

‘‘Just this,’’ he answered, as he reached 
out his hand and pinched her ear. 

Christy made a great show of being hurt 
just as if she were a child of ten, as, indeed, 
she was in spirit. But this further fight 
roused the fears of her mother. 

‘“‘What put in your head to send the 
flowers?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Why, the arbutus is a sacred flower 
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among the Indians, and it will bring mea 
true lover, and teach me to know him when 
he comes,.”’ 

“‘Tut, tut! What nonsense is this about 
lovers ?’’ asked the father, sternly. ‘‘What 
have you to do with them ?”’ 

‘Well, when I have a new dress,’’ and 
she tossed her head archly, ‘‘I may expect 
to have some one better than a little India 
boy come courting me.”’ 

The father and mother both smiled. They 
had often teased her about a little Indian 
boy to whom she used to give trinkets in 
return for the curious little baskets he 
weaved for her and brought every time the 
tribe came into the neighborhood to trade 
with the settlers. 

‘**But,’’ persisted the mother, anxiously, 
‘“‘how many more of these nosegays did you 
send away without telling me?’’ 

‘‘Only one,’’ said Christy, with a slight 
pout. ® 

**And who was that to?’’ 

‘*To the new minister, Mr. Ross, when you 
sent him the two pairs of socks.’’ 

‘*You are sure that was all?’’ 

“"Te8.”” 

‘‘Well, never let me hear any more about 
such heathen folderols as sacred arbutus. 
Come, let us have supper now, and after we 
have cleaned away the dishes father will read 
us the letters I bought at the post-office.”’ 

After the meal was finished they drew 
around the tallow ‘‘chrusie’’ that was 
placed on the table, and the father labori- 
ously spelled out the news from a far coun- 
try that was indeed like cold water to thirsty 
souls. Often the tears came to the eyes of 
the father and mother as familiar places and 
people were mentioned, with all the simple 
gossip that to them was so interesting. 
They talked late into the night and went 
over the same news again and again, adding 
to it by shrewd speculations and reading 
more between the lines than ever did the 
most discerning critic when annotating an 
ancient manuscript. But Christy, though she 
listened, knew nothing of the places they 
remembered so fondly, yet she had her own 
dreams about them. These letters were sug- 
gestive of all marvelous things, and were to 
her what romances are to the less imagina- 
tive young ladies of to-day, who like to have 
other people do even their dreaming for 
them. 


One evening early in June the Douglases 
were sitting on the stoop that extended 
along the front of the house, resting after 
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the day’s work. The father was smoking, 
the mother was knitting, and Christy was 
indulging in the summer dreams of happy 
youth. The whippoorwills were calling from 
the forest on every side, the beetles were 
droning, and a robin was singing from a 
sunlit tree top near the nest of its mate. 
The great log heaps in the slashing back of 
the stable were blazing high; for Douglas 
was adding another field to his clearing. 
The fires were already beginning to cast long 
shadows and to light up the smoky sky with 
the somber light that glowed from these 
furnace flames of a new nation. 

Presently the alert eye of Mrs. Douglas 
saw a man entering the clearing by the 





‘‘If you win her,’ said the father, ‘I will give her to 


road. She immediately aroused the others 
to absorbed interest, for in those days a 
visitor was as unusual as welcome. 

‘“‘Dear me!’’ she exclaimed, as the figure 
approached under a heavy fire of guesses 
and comments, ‘‘if it isn’t the minister com- 
ing to see us, and he will be spending the 


night, for there is no one else of his congre- 
gation nearer than four miles. Come in, 
Christy, and put on your new dress.’’ 

While she hastened into the house, fol- 
lowed by her daughter, the farmer waited 
without preparation to greet the visitor. 

When Christy and her mother were ready 
to receive the guest, Mrs. Douglas lit a 
couple of candles that had been kept for just 
such occasions, and called to her husband 
and the visitor to come into the house. 

“*Well, well, if it isn’t the minister him- 
self. You do our house a great honor.”’ 

‘*What honor there is, is not of me, but of 
my Master’s work,’’ said the young man, 
gravely, as he turned to Christy with ex- 
tended hand. 

To her new dress and the pink ribbon at 
her throat the embarrassment had added a 
couple of roses in her cheeks. A kind light 
shone in his earnest eyes and a trace of 
color might have been seen in his face, 
had his hosts been a little more observ- 
ant. 

**T have noticed you in the church and 
you always answered well in the catechism.’’ 

Christy blushed even deeper at this com- 
pliment, and the eyes of the young minister 
followed her about the room with a regard 
that told that she had more than once in- 
truded on his spiritual meditations. 

Then followed a space of homely talk 
about the crops and the possibility of the 
rebellion that was even then fomenting in 
different parts of the colony, and at last the 
two letters were brought out so that the 
minister, a scholar, might read them aloud 
and make out all the difficult words. While 
he was reading, a horse neighed at the door 
and Mr. Douglas hurried out to see who the 
new visitor might be. When he returned he 
had with him Mr. Preston, the storekeeper 
of the village of Kemoka. 

‘“‘T was out for a ride in the cool of the 
evening,’’ he explained, as he came in, ‘‘and 
the roads being dry in this direction, I just 
thought I would pay you an informal visit.”’ 

He was introduced to the minister, who, 
like himself, was a comparative stranger in 
the vicinity. 

**And this, I take it, is the frolicsome 
Mistress Christy,’’ he said, as he clasped 
her hand. 

This compliment was different from that 
of the young minister, but Christy accepted 
it with a look of frank pleasure that did not 
belie the epithet. 

The storekeeper brought with him all the 
news which naturally reached his central 
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location and much 
from the outer 
world that he had 
gathered from 
travelers and the 
stage drivers that 
passed on the 
Longwoods road. 

But this was to 
be a notable night 
at the farm-house. 
Another guest 
presently made his 
appearance in the 
person of Will 
Harlaw, as fine 
looking a young 
specimen of work- 
aday manhood as 
could well be 
found. Appearing 
suddenly in the 
light of the open 
door, he rapped 
on the door-post 
and said, with 
something of a 
bashful stammer : 

**(,ood-evening 
to you all!’’ 

‘*Come in, man, 
come in, and make 
yourself at home, ”’ 
called Douglas, 
cheerily. 

‘““No, thank 
you,’’ said Har- 
baw: “L aaas 
brought back the 
bag you left with 
me when you 
brought the seed 
corn, sud I 
thought I might 
help you to roll 
together the butts of the logs in your heaps 
before you go to bed.”’ 

‘““Well, I was thinking I would let the 
logs take care of themselves to-night. There 
is another day coming.’’ 

**Oh, you mustn’t let us interfere with 
your work,’’ Preston protested. ‘‘This is 
good burning weather, and the man who 
hopes for a clear farm must keep the heap 
burning both night and day.”’ 

‘‘Then, if you and the minister will excuse 
us, Will and I will go out to the slashing 
for a while.”’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said the minister, ‘‘I would much 
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like to go out and see you at your work. 
There is always something to be learned 
from honest labor, and if Mr. Preston would 
not mind strolling along with me, perhaps 
we could throw in an end ourselves at times.’’ 

Now, this was not what the shrewd young 
storekeeper wished by any means, but he 
accepted the situation with good grace. His 
first thought was that after the others went 
to work he could improve his acquaintance 
with the attractive but modest Christy, 
while the minister occupied himself with 
the mother. But the four walked out to the 
stumpy slashing together. Soon the shad- 
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ows were dancing wildly among the trees 
that fenced in the little clearing, and sud- 
den streams of sparks were momentarily 
borne up into the sky as the two farmers 
heaved the glowing logs together and made 
them blaze again. The scene appealed to 
the fervid imagination of the young clergy- 
man, and as he gazed in silent awe the 
worldly Mr. Preston suggested that they 
lend a hand to the work, for he feared a 
discourse on his spiritual welfare was immi- 
nent. The ministers of those days labored 
in season and out, and the worldly man who 
associated with them withcut receiving a 
word of warning or reproof needed much 
ingenuity. As Mr. Preston had come on an 
altogether different mission, and as he had 
already been more than favorably impressed 
by the beauty of the young girl who wore 
his ribbon at her throat, he could hardly be 
considered in a proper condition for a hom- 
ily. But surely the scene was one to rouse 
lofty thoughts as these humble priests heaped 
high the sacrifice of nature for the nation 
that was to be. 

When the work was completed Douglas 
said : 

‘‘T see by the sparks coming from the 
chimney that the women folks have lit the 
fire to make a little snack for us before we 
separate, and we will go by the spring and 
wash the coal from our hands after handling 
the niggers.’’ 

They acted on his suggestion and then 
walked to the house in the bright light of 
the huge log fires, following their shadows 
that loomed far and high before them. In 
the house there was a clean cloth on the 
table, and it was set with dainties fit for 
such honorable guests. 

“It is not a meal, not at all,’’ Mrs. 
Douglas assured them when they protested 
that she had gone to too much trouble. ‘‘It 
is only a little bite to keep the evening an 
from doing harm. Won’t you be seated ?’’ 

After a blessing had been asked they fell 
to and did ample justice to the huge scones 
of bread that Christy had baked in the 
afternoon, and to the cold boiled pork that 
some one has said did more to clear and civil- 
ize America than all other forces combined. 
After the solid part of their ‘‘bite’’ had 
been disposed of, Christy helped them to 
the preserved wild strawberries and rasp- 
berries, with steaming cups of tea, and even 
the minister tasted and praised the bottle of 
elderberry wine that was passed. Mrs. 
Douglas was constantly up and down, alter- 
nately entertaining her guests and waiting on 
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them, but the dutiful Christy served without 
partaking herself. And as she stood back in 
the shadows and looked on while they en- 
joyed themselves, she thought of the posies 
of arbutus and smiled. 

‘*Perhaps it will bring me lovers,’’ she 
thought to herself, ‘‘but will any of them 
read its lesson rightly ?’’ 

And each of the young men, not knowing 
the thought in the heart of his neighbor, 
remembered his particular posy and resolved 
to see more of the beautiful girl who was 
flowering into such perfect womanhood. 

When the meal was finished a silence fell 
on all as if something were impending, and 
after a decent period for ridding the mind 
of worldly thoughts the minister said, sol- 
emnly : 

‘*Being met together, it is not seemly that 
we should separate without a word of wor- 
ship.’’ 

The others assented with bowed heads. 
Lifting up his voice, he prayed for a bless- 
ing on all there assembled. He then read a 
chapter from the Bible, expounding it as he 
read, and gave out a psalm to be sung. At 
anod from her father, Christy took up the 
tune, as was her wont in their family wor- 
ship, and the others joined in the giving of 
praise. And surely the music was worthy of 
that glorious June night as it floated out 
through the aisles of the forest and upwards 
to the silent stars. The simple service was 
closed with another prayer, and then all the 
guests except the minister departed. He 
was to remain until the following Sabbath, 
as was the custom of the missionaries that 
ministered to those who first made their 
homes in the wilderness. As Preston and 
Harlaw took their various ways they carried 
with them a very vivid recollection of a 
sweet young face. That night Christy buried 
her face in her pillow and laughed softly, 
for the joy of life was in her heart. 
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During the summer that followed the 
sending of the arbutus flowers by Christy, the 
humble Douglas home had frequent visitors, 
and the cause of this unusual attention wore 
her new dress oftener than was intended 
when it was bought. Mr. Preston seemed 
to be constantly finding the road in that 
direction better for riding than any other. 
Mr. Ross found that his Master’s work called 
him frequently to that neigborhood and made 
it convenient for him to spend many nights 
in the log-house. Will Harlaw seemed to be 
forever borrowing something and bringing 
it back promptly. Altogether, the Douglases 
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were not lonely. Christy still continued to 
grow in beauty, but she was too modest and 
perhaps too happy to question her own heart 
closely and decide between her lovers. When 
Mr. Preston used his favored moments to tell 
her about the ‘‘old country,’’ which she had 
never seen, though it was so dear to her 
parents, and to tell her how he hoped soon 
to return to it to enjoy the fortune he was 
making by selling goods to the settlers, she 
sometimes felt a yearning to see that land 
and taste of its many pleasures. Yet the 
feeling seldom endured for longer than one 
night’s dreams. 

When she went to church with her pa- 
rents and heard the eloquent young minis- 
ter describe the greatness of his Master’s 
work a strange enthusiasm welled up in her 
heart. That, too, served for a night of 
dreams. 

3ut when she thought of Will Harlaw she 
was angry; for he never did anything to 
stir her heart, and yet he was reading the 
message of the arbutus aright. And because 
he was doing it unknowingly, it made him 
appear more worthy; but why could he not 
do something to show clearly that he cared 
for her? Both Mr. Preston and the minister 
made her feel that they loved her. Though 
she knew in her heart that the young farmer 
loved her, he always came as if to see her 
father, and if he worshiped her he did so 
from a distance. Before the summer was 
over, he seemed to lose hope when he saw 
the fervor with which his rivals were paying 
their addresses. So he came less often and 
devoted himself to clearing his farm. When 
he was not busy in the couple of little fields 
in which he had sown spring wheat and had 
planted corn and potatoes, his ax could be 
heard early and late, felling the great trees 
or cutting them into proper lengths for the 
log heaps. A continual smoke rose from his 
land by day and the glare of fire by night. 
In this way they that marched into the new 
promised land had their guiding pillar as 
well as the Israelites of old. He was too 
humble vo enter into the contest for the 
hand of Christy with one who represented 
the power of the church and one who repre- 
sented wealth. He was but a farmer, and a 
farmer he would always be. He worked early 
and late to numb the pain at his heart; and 
his giant strength grew rather than became 
wearied with his incessant toil. But still he 
wouid go in spite of himself to borrow some- 
thing from his neighbor Douglas so as to 
see Christy and perhaps get some hint of 
how his rivals were progressing. 
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One evening when the young minister was 
walking about the farm with Mr. Douglas, 
he asked him for his daughter’s hand. 

‘*To such a one as you,’’ said the father, 
*‘T will say that her heart is in her own 
keeping. If you win her, I will give her to 
you proudly and gladly.”’ 

But when he sought Christy and told her 
his love she knew her own heart as do all 
who live near to Nature. The frankness of 
the flowers was in her eyes as she said to 
him that though she respected and admired 
him she did not love him. He told her of 
the work that was before him in his Mas- 
ter’s vineyard, but she felt that she was not 
worthy to be his helpmate. 

**You have been in my heart,’’ he said, 
‘ever since I got the little posy of flowers 
and guessed that they were from you. Had 
you no thought of me when you sent them ?’’ 

*‘T was but a foolish girl,’’ said Christy, 
‘‘and my head was full of a foolish thought 
that had been put into it by a tale I had 
heard from the Indians. With them the 
arbutus is a sacred flower.’’ 

‘‘Then you sent it to me for a purpose?’ 

“Yes, but I had no thought of being 
cruel.”’ 

“*Nay,’’ he said, ‘‘it was the Lord’s will 
and not because of any charm in the flowers.”’ 

And so the young minister left her. He 
had failed to learn the lesson, and Christy 
sorrowed for him, but she knew her own 
heart. 

Presently the young storekeeper pleaded 
with her and strove to win her with alluring 
visions of pleasures in lands beyond the sea. 
But Christy was firm. She loved the new 
land, for she had known no other. Its mar- 
shaled forests that were going down before 
those who were to possess it were dear to 
her as were the flowers that grew in their 
shade. The storekeeper, too, told how her 
little gift of arbutus had roused his heart, 
but he had not learned the secret of the 
gift, and he also went his way. 

But Harlaw, who had learned the secret, 
or rather knew it by nature, although he 
was unaware, continued his dogged fight 
with Nature and his own heart. 

“Tf she will have none of the minister or 
the rich young storekeeper, what hope is 
there for me?”’ he asked of the trees that 
were his only companions, and then he slew 
them lest they should reveal his secret. But 
still he came to borrow needless things 
from her father, so that he might see her 
from time to time until her father began to 
think ill of him. 
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“‘T have always liked Harlaw,’’ he once 
said to his wife. ‘‘He is a quiet fellow and 
industrious, and I often hoped that he and 
Christy would make a match of it, for our 
farms join, and some day they might be 
made into one. But he is falling into an 
evil habit of borrowing that I like but 
little.’’ 

‘‘But has he ever borrowed anything you 














were at all likely to need?’’ asked Mrs. 
Douglas, with a peculiar smile. 

Douglas never attempted to fathom his 
wife’s wisdom, so he let the matter drop 
without further comment. 

In time the conviction grew upon Christy 
that if the arbutus was to bring her happi- 
ness she, too, must learn its lesson. How- 
ever frank her communion with Nature had 
made her, her maidenly modesty caused her 
to shrink. But her humble lover still con- 
tinued to borrow foolishly and to worship in 
silence. 
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One evening in May a year later, Harlaw 
was coming across the woods to borrow 
again when he saw Christy on her knees in 
the swale gathering arbutus blossoms. 

‘*You are fond of those little white 
flowers,’’ he said, as he stood beside her, 
having approached noiselessly over the mossy 
ground. 

She looked up to him with a sudden blush. 
Perhaps it was a touch of spring in her veins 
that made her resolve to tell him the secret. 

“*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘the arbutus is a sacred 
flower and has a wonderful lesson for those 
who can learn it.’’ 

‘‘What is the lesson? I want to learn it, 
for once you sent me a posy. Won’t you 
give me one now?’’ 

‘*No,’’ she said. ‘‘I sent you one once, 
and there is plenty hereabouts if you want 
more. If you pick it yourself, you may learn 
the lesson.’ 

Harlaw puzzled, but he 
kneeled to pick a spray. 

“‘There, said Christy, 
‘‘you are putting the lesson 
into practice. You cannot 
pick the arbutus without 
kneeling and humbling 
yourself, as you must for 
everything that you hold 
sacred.”’ 

Slowly her meaning 
dawned on Harlaw, though 
he hardly dared to believe 
it. But as he looked up 
at her, she covered her 
face with her hands that 
still held the flowers, and 
he understood. 

‘‘Christy,” he said, 


ish.” softly, ‘‘I have knelt and 


you are sacred to me. Is that 
the lesson of the arbutus?’’ 

‘*Will you make me kneel, too, you stupid 
fellow? I have perhaps done more than a 
maiden should, already, but you were so slow 
to learn.’’ 

‘‘Not to learn, but to speak. But I have 
long knelt to you in spirit,’’ he said, as he 
sprang to his feet and clasped her in a mo- 
ment’s embrace. 

They had both learned the lesson of the 
arbutus. With its shy humility, they had 
both conquered, and at their wedding it was 
worn instead of orange blossoms. 
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REFORM IN 


By BRAND 


HE senatorial convention in the First 
District was to convene at ten o’clock, 
in a dingy little hall in lower Clark 

Street, lighted by windows so long unwashed 
that they looked like ground glass. From 
the chandeliers, black and sticky with dead 
flies, shreds of tissue paper fluttered, relics 
of some boisterous féte an Italian society 
had given there long ago. The floor was 
damp in arabesque wrought by a sprinkling- 
can, for the janitor had splashed water there 
to lay the dust he was too indifferent to re- 
move. Perhaps a hundred chairs were set 
in amphitheatrical order, and before them 
stood a kitchen table, on which was a white 
water pitcher, flanked by a glass, thickened 
by various sedimentary deposits within. 

In the saloon below, at nine o’clock, 
scores of delegates were already shuffling in 


. the Alderman himself leaning over his bar, his white apron rolled 
into a big girth about his middle, his cigar gone out... .’”’ 
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the sawdust that covered the floor, holding 
huge schooners of beer in their hairy fists, 
gorging grossly at the free lunch table, 
with bologna, rank onions and rye bread. 
The foam of the beer clung to their mus- 
taches, which, after each sip, they sucked 
between their lips. Most of them managed, 
at the same time they were eating and 
drinking, by a dexterous sleight-of-hand, to 
smoke cheap domestic cigars, and a cloud of 
white smoke rolled along the low ceiling. 
Each new arrival was greeted with some 
obscene but endearing epithet, and the room 
rang with laughter and profanity. A keg of 
beer had been provided by one of Conway’s 
managers, and the bartender, wiping his 
hands on a dirty towel, was rid, so long as 
the keg lasted, of the responsibility of keep- 
ing account of drinks, and of ringing up the 
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change on the cash register. At eleven 
o’clock the keg was empty, the free lunch 
table abandoned to the flies, and the dele- 
gates scuffled up the dingy stairs to the 
hall. Half an hour later the chairman of 
the senatorial district committee pounded 
the kitchen table with a leg of a broken 
chair, and shouted: 

“The convention wil] be in order.”’ 

This declaration made no impression upon 
the babel of voices, the laughter, the pro- 
fanity, the noise of shuffling feet and scrap- 
ing chairs. The delegates were scrambling 
to their places, seating themselves by wards. 
Reporters flung themselves into seats at a 
second table and gazed about the room, not- 
ing who was there. The political men of the 
morning papers did not trouble themselves 
to take seats. They loafed among the politi- 
cians in a way superior to the reporters for 
the afternoon papers, as if they were poli- 
ticians themselves, making history instead 
of recording it. 

Meanwhile the noise did not abate, and 
the committeeman was growing red in the 
face. The morning was warm, and the room, 
already cloudy with tobacco smoke, was fill- 
ing with a noisome human odor. The atmos- 
phere was feculent. Delegates removed their 
coats, hanging them over the backs of their 
chairs. Finally the chairman of the commit- 
tee, growing impatient, split the table with 
his club and yelled: 

“‘Damn it all, boys, come to order!”’ 

And then, eager to resign such a difficult 
command, he hastened to announce: 

“‘The committee has named Honorable 
John P. Muldoon to act as temp’ry chair- 
man.”’ 

He handed the chair leg to John P. Mul- 
doon, who, stroking back his curly hair 
from his brow, began to beat the table im- 
partially. 

All this while Underwood stood against 
the wall, looking on. The question that had 
been agitating him for weeks was about to 
be decided, but now that the ordeal was 
actually upon him, the consciousness beat 
numbly against his brain, so that the whole 
scene lacked reality, almost interest. He 
was dazed. He was about to take his bap- 
tism of political fire, and he trembled like a 
white novitiate. 

Underwood belonged to one of the oldest 
families of Chicago—the name had been 
known there before the fire. His father, 
who had lately taken him into his law firm, 
continued to cling in his conservatism to an 
old stone house in Michigan Avenue long 


after his neighbors had abandoned their 
mansions to uncertain boarders, and either 
retreated farther south or advanced to the 
North Side. John Underwood had come out 
of Harvard with a young lawyer’s ambition 
in politics, an ambition that had the United 
States Senate merely as the beginning of 
its homestretch, and when the year rolled 
around in which state senators were to be 
elected in the odd numbered districts he de- 
cided that it was time to begin. 

The newspapers had scented the sensation 
that lurked in the candidature of a young 
man like Underwood in a district like the 
Kirst, and because he was rich, because he 
wore good clothes, because he went into 
what is called society, promptly dubbed him 
a reformer, and thus weighted he had set 
out upon his race for the nomination. He 
liked to see his name in the newspapers, 
liked to think of himself as a reformer, 
though he was embarrassed in this attitude 
by the fascinating figure of the political boss 
he had hoped to become—a well-dressed, 
gentlemanly boss, of course, who, while at 
home in those saloons where he permitted 
the convivial familiarity of the boys, never- 
theless took his luncheons at his club. He 
fell into a way of speaking of the First as 
‘‘my district,’’ spoke of it, in fact, as if 
he, instead of Malachi Nolan and ‘‘Cinch’’ 
Conway, owned it, and when certain ward 
politicians in the first days of the campaign 
called upon him, Underwood was pleased to 
lend them money, just as he was pleased to 
comply with the requests of certain others 
who organized the John W. Underwood 
First Ward Campaign Club, and sent a com- 
mittee to inform him that they were assem- 
bled in the club rooms ready to transact 
business, and beer only four dollars a keg. 
He winked confidentially at himself in the 
mirror that night as he gave a final touch to 
his white cravat and surveyed his fine young 
form arrayed in evening clothes for the 
reform banquet at the Palmer House. His 
speech was on the ‘‘Tendencies of Modern 
Politics.’’ The newspapers said it was a 
very brilliant speech, breathing lofty politi- 
cal sentiments that were bound to make 
John W. Underwood votes. Also, the Re- 
form Club indorsed his candidature. 

As Underwood leaned against the greasy 
wall of the little hall on lower Clark Street 
this morning, the whole campaign flashed 
before him, just as the events of a lifetime 
are said in books to flash before the mind of 
a drowning man. He recalled every vivid 
detail of the call Baldwin had made upon 











him, how he entered his private office with- 
out troubling the pale, pimpled office boy to 
announce him, how he lifted from his care- 
fully parted hair his straw hat with its 
youthful band of blue, and laughed out, 
**John, my boy, how are you? Hot, isn’t it?’ 
He could see Baldwin as he sat in the solid 
oak chair that stood intimately beside his 
roller top desk, fanning his ruddy face with 
the hat, which had impressed a broad red 
band on his forehead. Underwood had been 
glad enough to close ‘‘Cooley on Taxation’’ 
and revolve his chair to face Baldwin, just 
as if he had 
been a client, 
for Baldwin 
was the most 
important 
politician 
who had ever 
called upon 
him profes- 
sionally. He 
remembered 
how Bald- 
win’s excel- 
lent teeth 
glistened 
when he 
smiled, how 
he lighted a 
Turkish ciga- 
rette and, 
tilting up his 
chin, blew a 
long, airy 
stream of 
blue smoke 
through the 
thick hairs 
of his mus- 
tache. He 
could even 
remember 
how carefully 
Baldwin shel- 
tered the flame of the match for Under- 
wood’s cigarette, in that curious spirit of 
economy men always practice with regard to 
matches, much as if there were only one 
match left in the whole world. And then he 
could recall almost word for word their con- 
versation. Baldwin had frankly told him 
that Conway had him handicapped, because 
he had the City Hall with him and controlled 
the Fifth Ward. Simmons, Baldwin had said, 
didn’t cut much ice; he had some labor 
skates with him, and would get a bunch of 
delegates from his own ward, but that was 
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about all. In fact, said Baldwin, concluding 
his judicial summing up, Conway could win 
out, hands down, if it were not for his 
recent quarrel with Malachi Nolan. Under- 
wood remembered that during all this frank- 
ness he had reflectively drawn rude little 
geometrical figures on an envelope and had 
been somehow afraid to look up at Baldwin, 
for the noted lobbyist had sat there trans- 
fixing him with an eye that could read the 
mind of a man when it was impinged on 
politics—that is, practical politics—as easily 
as it could a poker hand across a table 
stacked with 
blue chips. 
He knew 
Baldwin had 
come with 
some practi- 
sal proposi- 
tion, and 
when the 
lobbyist sug- 
gested that 
he was too 
respectable, 
and would 
run better in 
some resi- 
dence dis- 
trict, that 
the boys 
looked upon 
him as a re- 
former, and 
that the silk 
stockings 
were not 
practical 
enough to 
help him, 
Underwood 
had felt that 
at last it 
was coming. 
It was simple 
enough. Haldwin had been talking that very 
morning about Underwood’s candidature 
to Mr. Weed of the Metropolitan Motor 
System, and to Mr. Peabody, president of 
the Gas Company, and they had been very 
much interested. They had an anxiety to 
see good men nominated that year, for 
they had large business interests that 
were more or less affected by legislation, 
and had feared they would have to settle 
on Conway. Conway had experience in 
legislative matters, and had been friendly 
enough in the City Council, yet they felt 
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they could hardly trust him—he was such a 
grafter, and in such things, Baldwin blandly 
assured Underwood, they had to depend upon 
a man’s honor alone, and so they had sent 
Jaldwin to suggest that Underwood meet 
them at luncheon, and talk matters over. 
Baldwin, with his love of leisure and luxury, 
had preferred a dinner over at the Cardi- 
nal’s in the evening, but Mr. Peabody had 
something on hand with the trustees of his 
church and couldn’t meet them then. Bald- 
win had taken out his watch at this point, 
with the air of a man who suddenly remem- 
bers some important engagement—the de- 
tails all came back with a fidelity that was 
painful—and stood awaiting Underwood’s 
reply, with the open watch ticking impa- 
tiently in his palm. Of course, Underwood 
had understood —and he wished ardently to 
be nominated and elected. He could see 
himself swinging idly in a big chair behind 
a walnut desk in the senate chamber, just 
as an actor sees himself, with an artist’s 
ecstatic, half frightened gasp, in some new 
part he is about to study. The position 
would give him much importance, he would 
be riding back and forth between Chicago 
and Springfield on a pass, it would be so 
pleasant to be addressed as Senator, to be 
consulted, to head delegations in state con- 
ventions and cast the solid vote for any one 
he pleased; besides, it would be a good 
training for Washington, he could practice 
in oratory and parliamentary law just as he 
practiced on friendless paupers over in the 
Criminal Court when his father influenced 
some judge to appoint him to defend an in- 
digent prisoner. It meant only one little 
word, he could be wary of promises. His 
heart had expanded, he had turned half 
around in his chair to face Baldwin, when 
suddenly the reformer within him arose to 
object, pointed to his ideals, rehearsed the 
speech on the ‘‘Tendencies of Modern Poli- 
tics,’’ recalled all the good words the inde- 
pendent papers had spoken of him, urged 
the beauty of great sacrifices for principle. 
At the idea of self-sacrifice, Underwood had 
felt a melting self-pity, he admired himself 
in this new role of a self-sacrificing re- 
former. And so he flung the cigarette out of 
the window, watched it whirl down to the 
melting tar of the roofs below and said, 
firmly : 

‘‘T have an engagement this morning, Mr. 
Baldwin. I’m sorry, but I guess I can’t 
come.’’ 

Once more Underwood saw the pleasant- 
ness leave Baldwin’s face, saw him fleck a 
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flake of ash from the white waistcoat he 
wore with his summer suit of blue, and 
snapping the lid of his watch shut, he once 
more heard him say in a final and reproach- 
ful tone: 

‘Well, all right; sorry, my boy.”’ 

Underwood wondered that morning in the 
noisy convention hall, whether if he had the 
decision to make over again, he would de- 
cline such influence. It had been the cause 
of much doubt and some regret at the time. 
The boss within him had protested—surely 
it was a political mistake—and the boss was 
louder than the reformer, and more plausi- 
ble. He came forward with a _ brilliant 
scheme. He recalled Baldwin’s reference to 
the rivalry between Nolan and Conway. 
Underwood remembered that when he sug- 
gested the possibility of Nolan’s running for 
the nomination himself, Baldwin had shaken 
his head—there wasn’t enough in it, he 
said. Nolan could do better in the Council, 
where he was. Besides, Mr. Weed and Mr. 
Peabody disliked him. 

Underwood thought out his scheme that 
afternoon, while hunting in the Digest for 
cases in point to be cited in a cause his 
father was preparing for the Appellate Court. 
The work of looking up cases in point, while 
its results are impressive and seem to smell 
of the lamp, had in reality grown quite 
automatic to Underwood, and as he loafed 
over digests and reports and jotted down his 
notes, he elaborated the scheme, just what 
he would say and do, how he would appear, 
and so forth. And so, when he entered 
Malachi Nolan’s place in Dearborn Street, 
early that evening, he was fully prepared. 
The details of this incident came back just as 
the details of Baldwin’s visit had done—the 
empty saloon, the Alderman himself leaning 
over his bar, his white apron rolled into a 
big girth about his middle, the cigar in the 
round hole at the corner of his mouth gone 
out, denoting that it was time for him to go 
down the alley to Billy Boyle’s and get his 
porterhouse and baked potato. He watched 
Nolan mix his Martini cocktail, splash it 
picturesquely into a sparkling glass and 
bejewel it with a Maraschino cherry, then 
gravely take a cigar for himself and stow it 
away in his ample waistcoat. Then, as 
Nolan mopped the bar with professional 
sweep of his white-sleeved, muscular arm, 
Underwood unfolded his brilliant scheme, 
skirting carefully the acute suspicions of an 
old politician. But Nolan mopped, blinking 
inscrutably, at last putting the damp cloth 
away in some mysterious place under the 





counter. The fat Maltese cat, waiting until 
the moisture on the bar had evaporated, 
stretched herself again beside the silver urn 
that held the crackers and the little cubes 
of cheese. Still Nolan blinked in silence, 
like a hostile jury with its mind made up, 
until at last, in desperation, Underwood 
blurted out his proposition. Nolan blinked 
some more, then, half opening his blue, 
lrish eyes, grunted: 

“‘Well, I like your gall.’’ 

Underwood’s spirits fell, yet he was not 
disappointed. It was, after all, just what 
he had expected. It served him right for his 
presumption, if nothing more—though the 
subdued reformer within had hinted at other 
reasons. He hung his head, twirling his 
empty glass disconsolately. He did not see 
the light that twinkled in the blue eyes, he 
had not then known how very ready Nolan 
was to form any combination that would 
beat Conway and Baldwin, especially with a 
reformer like himself who had money to 
spend on his ambitions. He had not dis- 
cerned how badly the man whom the news- 
papers always cartooned with the First Ward 
sticking out of his vest pocket, needed a 
reformer in his business, as the saying is. 
Hence his glad surprise when Nolan wiped 
his big hand on his apron like a washer- 
woman and held it out, saying: 

**But I’m wit’ ye.’’ 

Then the campaign, under Nolan’s man- 
agement, in the most wonderful legislative 
district—a cosmopolitan district, bristling 
with sociological problems, a district that 
has fewer homes and more saloons, more 
commerce and more sloth, more millionaires 
and more paupers, and while it confines 
within its boundaries the skyscrapers, clubs, 
theatres and hundred churches of a metrop- 
olis, still boasts a police station with more 
arrests on its blotter than any other in the 
world. Night after night, with Nolan’s two 
sandidates for the House, he spent in saloons 
where a candidate must treat and distribute 
his cards that the boys may size him up; 
lodging houses and barrel houses in lower 
Clark Street, where sweating negroes and 
frowsy whites drank five-cent whisky with 
him, blazing saloons along the levee, where 
even the poor, painted girls at the tables 
lifted their glasses when he ordered the 
drinks for the house, crap games and policy 
shops in lower Clark Street, the Syrian, 
Arabic, Chinese and Italian quarters down 
by the squalid Bad Lands, and at last a hap- 
pier evening along the Archy Road. Under- 
wood had three weeks of this, and as he 
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stood in the convention hall that morning, 
unwashed, unshaven, his linen soiled, his 
shoes muddy, his own friends would not 
have known him, though he cared little 
enough for this now—they had all forgotten 
to go to the primaries the day before, and 
those for whom he had sent carriages had 
been too busy, or too respectable, to respond. 
The taste of bad beer and the scorch of 
cheap cigars still smacked in his mouth— 
indeed, he did not get them entirely out 
until he came back from Mt. Clemens two 
weeks after the nomination. 

But they were balloting for permanent 
chairman now. It would be a test vote; it 
would disclose his own strength and the 
strength of Conway. He looked over the red 
faces before him. He saw Conway himself 
moving among the delegates, snarling, curs- 
ing, quarreling with the friends of years; 
he saw Conway’s candidate for the House, 
McGlone, over in the Second Ward delega- 
tion, his coat off, a handkerchief about his 
fat neck, a fuming cigar between his chubby 
fingers, turning on his heavy haunches to 
revile some man who was numbered with 
Nolan’s crowd; he saw in the First Ward 
delegation, Malachi Nolan, clean-shaven, in 
black coat and cravat, his iron gray hair 
cropped short, calm alone of all the others. 
He would have looked the priest more than 
the saloonkeeper, had he smoked his cigar 
differently. Now and then he solemnly raised 
his hand, with almost the benediction of a 
father, to still the clamor of his delegation, 
which, with its twenty-one votes, was safe 
at all events for Underwood. 

Muldoon was Conway’s man—they would 
try to make the temporary organization 
permanent. D’Ormand was Underwood’s can- 
didate. And Muldoon won. Underwood had 
lost the first round. 

The candidates for senator were to be 
placed in nomination first. Underwood stood 
in the crowded doorway and heard Conway’s 
name presented. Then, in the cheering, with 
his heart in his sanded throat, he heard the 
chairman say: 

‘*Are there any other nominations ?’’ 

There was a momentary stillness, 
then he heard a thick, strong voice: 

‘*Misther Chairman !’’ 

‘‘The gentleman from the First Ward.’’ 

‘‘Misther Chairman,”’ the thick, strong 
voice said, ‘‘I roise to place in nomynation 
the name of wan - 

It was the voice of Malachi Nolan, and 
Underwood suddenly remembered that Nolan 
was to place his name before the conven- 
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tion. He listened an instant, but could not 
endure it long. He could not endure that 
men should see him in the hour when his 
name was being thus laid naked to the 
world. Reporters were writing it down, 
perhaps the crowd would laugh, or whistle 
or hiss. Besides, candidates do not remain 
in the convention hall; they await the com- 
mittee of notification in some nearby saloon. 
He squeezed through the mass of men who 
stood on tiptoes, stretching their necks to 
see and hear the old leader of the First 
Ward, and fled. 

The first ballot was taken—Conway, 31; 
Underwood, 30; Simmons, the dark horse, 
8; necessary to a choice, 35. The vote was 
unchanged for twenty-six ballots, till the 
afternoon had worn away, and the trucks 
had jolted off the cobblestones of Clark 
Street, till the lights were flaring and hot 
tamale men, gamblers, beggars, street 
walkers, all the denizens of darkness were 
shifting along the sidewalks, till the police- 
men had been changed on their beats, and 
Pinkerton night watchmen were trying the 
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doors of stores, till Chinamen shuffled forth, 
and Jewesses and Italian women emerged 
for their evening breath of air, bringing 
swart and grimy children to play upon the 
heated flags. The hall was lighted, just as 
if some Italian festival were to be held 
there. The reporters’ places at the table 
were taken by the men who did politics for 
the morning papers, themselves reduced at 
last to the necessity of taking notes. They 
brought reports of the results in other sena- 
torial conventions held about town that day 
-—it seemed to be assured that John Skelley 
had carried the country towns, Lemont, 
Riverside, Evanston, etc. In certain West 
Side districts this man had won, in certain 
North Side districts that man had been suc- 
cessful. It looked as if the old gang was 
going to break back into the legislature. 
And so the interest in this one remaining 
convention deepened, the strain tightened, 
the crowd thickened. The delegates, tired 
and sullen, shed their waistcoats, tore off 
their moist and dirty collars and settled 
down to an angry fight. The amphitheatrical 
arrangement of the chairs had long been 
broken. The ward delegations now formed 
circles about their leaders. The damp ara- 
besques wrought by the janitor’s superficial 
sprinkling-can had long since been super- 
seded by arabesques of tobacco juice. The 
floor was littered with scraps of paper, the 
spent ballots with which the stubborn con- 
test had been waged. The First Ward dele- 
gation was in a solid ring, and in the center 
of it sat Malachi Nolan, his elbows on his 
knees, tearing old ballots into tiny specks 
of paper and strewing them on the floor, 
but keeping all the while a conspectory eye 
on the Fifth Ward delegation, now divided 
into two groups, one of which surrounded 
Howe, the other huddling about Grogan, 
the lawyer, who, with disheveled hair, a 
handkerchief about his neck, stood glaring 
angrily at Nolan, his eyes shadowed by heavy 
circles telling of weariness and the strain. 

Now and then the leaders made attempts 
to trade, harrying Simmons, offering him 
everything for his seven votes. Simmons 
himself, in his turn, tried to induce each 
faction to swing its strength to him. 

But the situation remained unchanged. 

Once Nolan sent for Underwood and whis- 
pered to him. He thought he knew one or 
two Conway men who could be got very 
cheaply, but the boy shook his head—the 
reformer within him demurred—and yet he 
smiled sardonically at the reformer thinking 
of the primaries and the convention itself. 
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down to an angry fight. 


Then Malachi Nolan caught the chair- 
man’s shifty eye and moved an adjournment 
until morning. But even as he spoke, Gro- 
gan scowled at Muldoon, shook his head at 
his followers, and the room rang with their 
hoarse shouts: 

“No! no! no!’ 

Heartened by this confession of weakness 
on Nolan’s part, they kept on yelling 
lustily : 

““No! no! no!’’ 

They even laughed, and Muldoon smote 
the table, to declare the motion lost. 

On the forty-seventh ballot, one of the 
Simmons votes went over to Conway, and 
there was a faint cheer. On the forty- 
eighth, one of the Simmons votes went to 
Underwood, and parity was restored. On the 
forty-ninth, Underwood gained another of 
Simmons’ votes-—Nolan, it seemed, had 
promised to get him on the janitor’s payroll 
in the State House—and the vote was tied. 
This ballot stood: 
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The Simmons men were holding out, wait- 
ing to throw their strength to the winner. 
When the sixty-seventh ballot had been 
taken, Muldoon, squinting in the miserable 
light, at the secretary’s figures, hit the 
table with the chair leg and said: 


’ 


“On this ballot Conway receives 32, 
Underwood 32, Simmons 5. There being no 
choice, you will prepare your ballots for 
another vote.’ 

Just then one of the Conway men from the 
Second Ward left his place, and touched one 
of Nolan’s fellows in the First Ward delega- 
tion—Donahue-—-on the shoulder. Donahue 
started. The man whispered in his ear, and 
returned to his delegation, keeping his eye 
on Donahue. Underwood looked on breath- 
lessly. Nolan revolving slowly, held his hat 
for every vote—last of all for Donahue’s. 
The man dropped his folded ballot into the 
hat and hung his head. Nolan calmly picked 
the ballot out of the hat and gave it back 
to Donahue, who looked up in affected 
surprise. 

‘‘What’s the trouble, Malachi?’’ he said 
as innocently as he could. He was not much 
of an actor. 

“‘This won’t do,’’ Nolan said, giving the 
ballot back to the man. 

‘“It’s all right, Malachi, honest to God it 
is!’’ protested Donahue. 

*‘Thin I’ll just put this wan in for ye, 
heh?’’ said Nolan, drawing another ballot 
from the pocket of his huge waistcoat and 
poising it above the hat. 

The crowd had pressed around the First 
Ward delegation. The whole convention had 
arisen to its feet, craning red necks, and out 
of the mass Grogan cried; 
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‘*Aw, here, Malachi Nolan, none o’ that 
now!’’ 

Nolan turned his rugged face toward him 
and said simply: 

‘‘Who’s runnin’ this dillygation, you or 
me?”’ 

‘“‘Well—none o’ your _ bulldozing—we 
won’t stand it!’’ replied Grogan, angrily, 
his blue eyes blazing. 

“You get to hell out o’ this.’? And so 
saying, Nolan dropped tlhe ballot into the 
hat and turned to face the chair. 

‘Have you all voted ?’’ inquired Muldoon. 

‘First Ward!’’ the secretary called. 

Nolan squared his shoulders, not having 
looked in his hat or counted the ballots 
there, and said slowly and impressively : 

‘‘On behalf av the solid dillyga-tion av 
the First Ward, i cast twinty-wan votes for 
John W. Underwood.”’ 

‘*Misther Chairman! Misther Chairman!’’ 
cried Grogan, waving his hand in the air, 
“I challenge that vote! I challenge that 
vote !’’ 

“‘The gentleman from the Fifth Ward 
challenges the vote—-—’’ 

‘‘Misther Chairman,’’ said Nolan, stand- 
ing with one heavy foot on his chair and 
leveling a forefinger at Muldoon, ‘‘a point of 
order! The gintleman from the Fifth Ward 
have no right to challenge the vote av the 
First Ward—he’s not a mimber of the 
dillyga-tion !”’ 

“Let the First Ward be polled,’’ calmly 
ruled Muldoon. Nolan took his foot from his 
chair and stepped to Donahue’s side. Every 
man in the First Ward delegation, as his 
name was called from the credentials, cried 
‘‘Underwood!’’ As the secretary neared the 
name of Donahue, Nolan laid his hand heavily 
on the fellow’s shoulder. 

“‘Donahue!’’ called the secretary. 

The fellow squirmed under Nolan’s hand. 

**Donahue !”’ 

‘*Don’t let him bluff you!’’ cried some one 
from the Fifth Ward. 

‘*Vote as you damn please, Jimmie!’’ 

‘‘T’row the boots into ’im, Donnie!’’ 

**Soak him one!’’ 

‘‘Take your hands off him, Bull Noland !’’ 

So they bawled and Donahue wriggled. 
But the hand of Nolan, like the hand of 
Douglas, was his own, and gripped fast. 
Grogan, his face red, his eyes on fire, leaped 
from his place in his delegation, and started 
across the chairs for Nolan. The big saloon- 
keeper gave him a look out of his little eye. 
His left shoulder dipped, his left fist tight- 
ened. Grogan halted. 
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‘‘Vote, Jimmie, me lad,’’ said Nolan, in a 
soft voice. 

‘*Underwood!’’ said Donahue, in a whis- 
per. His weak, pinched, hungry face turned 
appealingly toward Grogan. His blear eyes 
were filmy with disappointment. 

“He votes for John W. Underwood, Mis- 
ther Chairman,’’ said Nolan, complacently. 
The vote was unchanged. The chairman 
ordered another ballot. 

And then, all at once, as if a breath from 
a sanded desert had been blown into the 
room, Underwood was sensible of a change 
in the atmosphere. The air was perhaps no 
hotter than it had been for hours at the 
close of that stifling day, no bluer with 
tobacco smoke, no heavier with the smell 
borne in from Clark Street on hot night 
winds that had started cool and fresh from 
the lake four blocks away, a smell com- 
pounded of many smells, the smell ascend- 
ing from foul and dark cellars beneath the 
sidewalk, the smell of stale beer, the am- 
moniac smell of filthy pavements, mingled 
with the feculence of unclean bodies that 
had sweated for seven hours in the vitiated 
air of that low-ceilinged, crowded room. It 
had a strange moral density that oppressed 
him, that oppressed all, even the politicians, 
for they ceased from cursing and from 
speech, and now sat sullen, silent, suspi- 
ciously eyeing their companions. It was an 
atmosphere charged with some ominous fore- 
boding, some awful fear. Underwood had 
never felt that atmosphere before, yet, with 
a gasp that came not as an effect of the 
heat, he recognized its meaning. 

A hush fell. Muldoon, his black, curly 
locks shining with perspiration, was leaning 
on his improvised gavel, his keen eye, the 
Irish eye that so readily seizes such situa- 
tions, darting into every face before him. 

And suddenly came that for which they 
were waiting. A man entered the hall and 
strode straight across the floor into the 
Fifth Ward delegation, into the group where 
the Underwood men were clustered about 
their leader. He wore evening clothes, his 
black dinner coat and white shirt bosom 
striking a vivid note in the scene. He walked 
briskly, but his mind was so intent upon his 
pose that it was not until he had removed 
his cigarette from his lips and had observed 
Underwood, that his white teeth showed be- 
neath his reddish mustache in the well- 
known smile of George R. Baldwin. He 


elbowed _his way into the very midst of the 
Underwood men from the Fifth Ward, and 
leading one of them aside, talked with him 














an instant, and then returned him, as it 

were, to his place in the delegation. Then 

he brought forth another, whispered to him 

for an earnest moment, and sent him back, 

with a smile and a slap on the shoulder. The 

third delegate detained him longer, and once, 
> as he argued with him, the slightest shade 
of displeasure crossed Baldwin's face, but in 
an instant the smile replaced it, and he 
talked—convincingly, it seemed. Before 
aldwin returned this man to his delegation, 
he shook hands with him. 

The secretary was calling the wards, and 
Nolan had announced the result in his dele- 
gation. The Fifth Ward was a long while in 
preparing its ballots. There was trouble of 
some sort there, among the Underwood men. 
Nolan was urging, expostulating, cursing, 
commanding. The air was tense. It seemed 
to Underwood that it must inevitably be 
shattered by some moral cataclysm in the 
soul of man. Grogan’s brow was knit, as he 
waited, hat in hand. The delegates voted. 
Feverishly, with trembling fingers, Grogan 
opened and counted the bits of paper. Then 
he sprang to his feet, with a wild, glad 
light in his face. 

‘“Mister Chairman!’’ he cried, ‘‘the Fifth 
Ward casts twenty-five votes for Conway 
and four for Underwood !’’ 

The three bolters in the Fifth Ward dele- 
gation sat with defiance in their faces, but 
they could not sustain the expression, even 
by huddling close together. They broke for 
the door, wriggling their way through 
masses of men, who made their passage 
uncertain, almost perilous. A _ billow of 
applause broke from the Conway men, and 
submerged the convention. Delegates all 
over the hall were on their feet, clamoring 
for recognition, but Malachi Nolan’s voice 
boomed heavily above all other voices. His 
fist was in the air above all other fists. 

‘*Misther Chairman!’’ he yelled, ‘‘I chal- 
lenge that vote!’’ 
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‘‘Misther Chairman!’’ yelled Grogan, ‘‘a 
point of order! The gentleman isn’t a mem- 
ber of the Fifth Ward delegation and cannot 
challenge its vote!’’ 

“The point of order is well taken,’’ 
promptly ruled the chair. ‘‘The gentleman 
from the First Ward is out of order—he 
will take his seat.’’ 

Men were screaming, brandishing fists, 
waving hats, coats, anything, scraping 
chairs, pounding the floor with them. There 
were heavy, brutal oaths, and, here and 
there, the smack of a fist on a face. In the 
tumult, the five Simmons votes went to Con- 
way. Muldoon was beating the table with 
his club and crying: 

‘‘Order! order! order!’’ 

‘‘To hell with order!’’ bawled some one 
from the First Ward delegation. 

“‘On this ballot,’’ Muldoon was calling, 
‘‘there were 69 votes cast; necessary to a 
choice, 35. James P. Conway has received 
40 votes; John W. Underwood, 29, and 
George W. Simmons’’—he paused, as if to 
decipher the vote—‘‘none. James R. Con- 
way having received the necessary number 
of votes is therefore declared the nominee 
of this convention.’’ 

Underwood was stunned. He staggered 
through the horrible uproar towards the 
door. He longed for the air outside, even 
the heavy air of lower Clark Street, where 
the people surged along under the wild, daz- 
zling lights, in two opposite, ever-passing 
processions. His head reeled. He lost the 
sense of things, the voices about him seemed 
far away and vague, he felt himself de- 
tached, as it were, from all that had gone 
before. But as he pressed his way through 
the crowd that blocked the entrance, and 
plunged towards the stairs, he saw Baldwin, 
mopping the red band on his white brow. 
Baldwin recognized him, and said, with his 
everlasting smile: 

“Sorry, my boy—next time 
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A Group That Includes Some of the Most Progressive Women of Japan. 


WOMAN IN T 
By ANNA NORTI 
pre-eminently the 


HE Western woman 
American woman—never has a full 


realization of her blessings till she vis 
its the other hemisphere. We are brought 
up in an atmosphere of respect which verges 
on reverence; reverence for our wifehood 
and motherhood, our spiritual qualities and 
our very physical weakness. Our men are 
reared with a hallowed ideal of woman in 
their souls; they revere womankind because 
of it, even though few of us attain to it. In 
the East such an ideal is unknown. 

We may be told a hundred times that 
woman has neither pedestal nor halo at the 
other side of the world; but since we have 
always breathed in homage, these facts are 
hardly comprehended till they are made real 
and vivid to us by actual experience, and 
that experience will come like the shock of 
a cold douche on our sensibilities. While I 
was in the East this fundamental difference 
in the attitude of the other sex continually 
intruded itself upon me, though it was often 
a matter of feeling almost too intangible to 
explain. I came to realize that we women of 
the West resented nothing more than man’s 
assumption of general superiority, and his 


HE FAR EAST 
IEND BENJAMIN 


indifference—whether he be white, yellow 
or black! 

This viewpoint of the Oriental man finally 
produced in me a peculiar state of mind. I 
felt that through my woman’s intuitions I 
learned much of the spirit of the East which 
might not be apprehended by a Western 
man. At the same time I was subject toa 
sort of chronic indignation that I was all 
the time at great pains to smother, lest it 
should develop into a purely feminine preju- 
dice, and color my observations; for men 
are men, and women are still women, here 
and in China. Perhaps if Mr. Sam Lee’s soul 
had been encased in an Anglo-Saxon body, 
he might -be the essence of chivalry. As it 
is, he wears a pigtail, and has three wives. 

If we include the Philippine Islands in the 
Far East, 1 must make them an exception 
to the generalities which I have laid down. 
The Filipinos are much as the Spaniards 
have made them. The upper classes adhere 
closely to Spanish custom, so, barring cer- 
tain foolish restrictions, and too much 
‘‘duenna,’’ the women are treated with the 
utmost respect and consideration. Among 
the lower-class natives conditions are more 
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interesting. Long contact with the Spaniard 
has removed whatever prejudice concerning 
women there might have been in the Malay 
breast—for among this race in general she 
is looked upon as decidedly inferior —and 
now we are able to observe very amicable 
family arrangements in which the woman is 
the partner of her husband, and apparently 
regarded as of equal importance, though no 
particular deference is paid to her. In this 
marital partnership the wife is often the 
active member, displaying great energy, 
especially in goading her indolent spouse to 
effort. Sometimes one of these little women 
supports the whole household. Generally 
speaking, she is the more ambitious of the 
two, and if she does not actually perform 
all the labor of support, the fortunes of the 
family may be dependent on her wit and 
enterprise. It is not at all uncommon for a 
Filipino wife to apply to an American officer 
in charge of a department for a job for her 
husband. I do not mean to imply that the 
wife always takes the lead, but if she is 
capable of it, she is not held down by thongs 
of custom and prejudice. She is an indus- 
trious, cleanly little body; and she and her 
husband show a devotion to their children 
which is one of the most lovable traits in 
the Filipino character. 

It is not in the Philippines, then, that the 
American woman takes the plunge into an 
atmosphere unsympathetic to the highest 
development of her sex. She may live there 
six months, as I did, without encountering 
any of this peculiarly Eastern feeling. Well, 
she has not yet felt the cold clutches of 
Confucius, that specious sage who has sup- 
plied the backbone of Chinese morality, 
whose teachings have penetrated Korea as a 
dominating impulse, and have been carried 
across the sea to Japan. 

The women of the Far East probably have 
little realization of what they owe to Father 
Confucius; otherwise they might how] exe- 
crations at his memory. Some day, perhaps, 
Western ideas will begin to ferment in their 
brains. 

It took centuries for Confucian doctrines 
to affect really the status of women. In 
China there was once a good time when 
women had much to say about things in 
general, and were allowed to say it. It 
seems there was even a touch of the chiv- 

lric feeling of the West. Many old poems 

ll us that the ancient Chinese were not im- 
pervious to feminine charms, and were even 
inspired by them to feverish heights of 
poetic execution. There are Chinese love 
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poems which in their fervor, devotion and 
beauty of conceit are outdone by none in our 
language. 

In Japan, too, we find the Confucian 
dogmas slowly thrusting woman from quite 
an exalted position. In the middle ages she 
was the charming, and almost equal asso- 
ciate of man. She shared his pursuits, and 
often surpassed him in the quality of her 
literary productions. It is conceded in Japan 
to-day that the conservation of the purity 
of Japanese is due to the women writers of 
medieval times who used their own language 
as a medium, while the literary men dabbled 
in Chinese. 

In speaking of the Eastern woman of to- 
day, it is only fair to look back to this 
brighter period so that we may not make 
the mistake of thinking the relative posi- 
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they mutually create. In China the man’s 
entire devotion is concentrated on his pa- 
rents and his millions of progenitors. He 
marries that he may have sons to do the 
same for him. Daughters are a necessary 
evil. With us a girl, in her own vernacular, 
‘‘has the time of her life’? before she is 
twenty-five. While we do not attach actual 
disgrace to growing old, it is often insinu- 
ated that some of us are apt to forget our 
birthdays after we have passed this quarter 
century post. Why? Because it is generally 
conceded that a young woman has more fun 
than an old one. Can we realize, then, that 
there are women in the world who would 
like to have some of our discarded birthdays 
to add to their own? All through her youth 
the Chinese woman looks eagerly forward to 
the time when her hair shall begin to turn 

gray, and her sons marry 











and bring daughters-in- 
law to the house. Until 
that time arrives she is 
nobody; but when she is 
at last a mother-in-law 
she comes in for her long- 
delayed share of Confu- 
cian benefits. She has 
the pleasure of receiving 
the servile subjection of 
her new daughters, and 
often takes a certain joy 
in making them as mis- 
erable as her own mother- 
in-law had made her. 
While she is still subject 
to her husband, her cuhil- 
dren are bound to make 
her life easy until she 
dies. We cannot take 
exception to the tendency 
of such a custom; we can 
only wish that it was 
balanced by others that 
would better the position 
of the Chinese wives. 





A Chinese Family That Has Adopted Some Western Ideas. 


tion of man and woman is wholly the out- 
come of something inherent in the race. At 
the same time it is to be doubted whether 
in ancient Asia woman was ever lifted to 
the exalted position accorded her in the 
earliest historic times by our Teutonic an- 
cestors. 

The Chinese consider our idea of woman’s 
position more monstrous even than we do 
theirs. Undoubtedly, the pivot of a Western 
man’s life is his wife and the home which 





It would never occur 
to a Chinaman that wo- 
man was not his inferior. He has been 
learning it from Confucius for nearly twenty- 
five hundred years. It is as much a foregone 
conclusion as that ‘‘foreign devils’’ are 
beings to be regarded with contempt, a large 
measure of which feeling is excited by the 
very difference in their treatment of women. 
We wonder naturally whether these poor 
little cloistered Chinese wives are fitted to 
hold their own as we do in the West. 

My thoughts carry me to Peking, to 
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dining-room of a large mission house, that 
now lies in ruins. Opposite me at the table 
sits a Chinawoman, tastefully dressed in the 
beautiful garb of the country. She has 
greeted me, on being introduced, with a 
warm clasp of the hand. She is now eating 
her dinner very daintily with a knife and 
fork. She is a good-looking woman, judged 
by any standard—very delicately formed, 
intensely feminine. Her bearing is dignified, 
her bright eyes full of intelligence. She 
talks with the young women of the mission, 
in Chinese, and her frequent laugh attests 
a ready sense of humor. Some of her re- 
marks are translated to me, and they are 
very pretty. 

This woman has been trained in a Chris- 
tian mission school; she is a Christian, and 
her husband is a regularly ordained Chinese 
minister. He treats his wife as a compan- 
ion, and she goes about with him and helps 
him in his work. Together they are bravely 
pushing their little weight against the terri- 
ble inert force of Chinese custom. 

This woman is what every Chinese wife 
might be. 

Those in charge of schools in China say 


that the Chinese girls are as capable of 
profiting by education as the boys; and we 
can gather more interesting proof of this. 
As a matter of fact, the missionaries are 
almost the only foreigners in China that 
ever know anything of Chinese women ex- 
cept the servant class. The Chinese home is 
most sedulously, most jealously guarded 
against the contemptuous eye of the treaty 
port resident. I know of only one case where 
an attempt has been made to break down 
this barrier. The daughter of Sir Henry 
Blake, the English governor of Hongkong, 
studied the language and attempted to be- 
come acquainted with some Chinese women 
of the upper class, who are held to be abso- 
lutely inaccessible. In a social way she took 
them as seriously as she would receive Eng- 
lish women of the same rank. This treat- 
ment met with a generous response. Finally 
she planned a dinner party. Of course, no 
men were allowed to be present. They were 
all banished from the Government House 
that. night; but in other respects the Chi- 
nese guests were treated exactly as if they 
had been foreigners. The little women were 
exquisitely dressed in priceless embroidered 
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silks, and were loaded with jewels, proving 
some generosity and pride on the part of 
their husbands. The Chinese who have 
money do not stint it, and always buy the 
best. They showed themselves, in tact and 


breeding, quite equal to the occasion, which 
Every- 
but they 


they seemed to enjoy intensely. 
thing filled them with delight; 
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were amazed, perhaps shocked, by the bare 
necks and arms of their hostesses. This ex- 
periment was not only successful, but showed 
that friendship and confidence can exist 
between the resident foreigner and the 
Chinese—if the right means are employed. 
As far as dress is concerned, the China 
woman is more blessed than we. Apart 
from her poor bound feet—without which 
she is a drug on the matrimonial market 
there is no woman in the world more grace- 
fully and hygienically clothed. No wonder 
that they look with amusement at certain 
enormities of our dress. | shall never forget 
a train ride which I took from Tientsin to 
Peking just before the Boxer outbreak. It 
was an early train, and so I happened to be 
the only Caucasian on board. It was so 
stifling inside that I went out to the car 
platform at each stop. Immediately every 
Chinese in sight hurried up to inspect me, 
the women waddling as fast as they could 
on their misshapen toes. (The wives of the 
peasant class have, of necessity, much lib- 
erty in going about). They inspected me, 
then they laughed at me, and excitedly 
talked me over. At such moments we see 
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I realized how 
absurd my coat and the stretch of cloth 
about my feet must look; and | wondered 
why on earth we ever wore great white 
starched things about our necks with a silly 


ourselves as others see us. 


little bow in front. The weight of the 
Chinese dress hangs, as it should, from the 
shoulders. Why had we selected our waists 
for this unnatural 
burden? While the 
blue embroidered 
dresses of these Chi- 
nese women looked 
to me, even at first 
sight, both rational 
and graceful, I sud- 
deniy saw the ab- 
surdities of my own, 
and was fain to retire 
within the car, to 
escape the embarrass- 
ing scrutiny of those 
friendly Chinese eyes. 

Kastern men are 
not prone to imitate 
Western men in the 
treatment of women. 
They seldom compre- 
hend the Western 
ideal. On the other 
hand, there are many 
traveled Japanese, 
and a few progressive Chinese, who have 
been broad enough to see that there can be 
no high form of civilization in which wo- 
man does not play a leading part, and that 
the greatest hope for their sons lies in the 
education of their daughters. Yet those 
that hold such heretical ideas in China do 
so in secret. I have heard of an important 
Chinese official who has considered his 
daughters the equals of his sons, and has 
given them the same education; but he has 
been obliged to do this behind closed doors. 

Such secrecy is not necessary in Japan, 
for liberal ideas have spread enough in the 
last thirty years to open a great many op- 
portunities for Japanese women, and to 
enable them to proceed some distance on 
the path of higher education. But at no 
time have the Japanese wives been obliged 
to lead quite so negative and secluded an 
existence as those of China. It follows that 
they are already making themselves felt. 
The time is not distant when they will force 
a change in public opinion, and claim a new 
position for themselves. Still, even in quick 
Japan, the old ideas will die hard with the 
mass of the people. 








We may say without hesitation that the 
lot of the Korean woman is the most pitia- 
ble, just as the position of her people is the 
most deplorable, in the Far East. Every 
degrading idea emanating from China is 
here carried to an extreme. The wife is not 
more than a chattel, seldom seen before the 
marriage, which is arranged by a ‘‘go be- 
tween’’ (as in China and Japan), and after 
marriage to talk to her even is a degrada- 
tion for the husband. In the lower classes 
she must work, work, work. In the upper 
classes she must be entombed. 

A few instances will give point to these 
facts. In the city of Fusan in southern 
Korea, there lived a Korean wife of the 
upper, though not noble, class. She had 
been reached in her home, which was her 
prison, by some young women missionaries. 
One night, with the consent of her husband, 
they planned to take her to visit the Japan- 
ese settlement nearby. It lay only half a 
mile away, but the woman had never seen 
it. This event took the place in her life that 
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a trip abroad does with us. She said that 
‘‘for many years she had seen nothing more 
than the roof of her husband’s house. Now 
she had something to think of until she 
died.’’ A Korean girl has no name. She is 
known as So-and-So’s sister, or So-and-So’s 
mother, when she becomes married and has 
ason. Her husband calls her by her son’s 
name. A husband in Korea is entitled to a 
divorce on the ground of his wife’s incom- 
patibility with her mother-in-law. The pro- 
fessions of sorceress, Buddhist nun and 
dancing girl seem the only avenues by which 
the Korean woman can escape her bondage. 
Though in some cases the adoption of Chris- 
tianity has led to a better state of affairs, 
yet the attempt at innovation seems almost 
hopeless. A young Korean couple in Fusan 
had become Christian, and the husband, 
being the right hand of one of the mission- 
aries, went with him on long trips into the 
country. He had fallen in love with his little 
wife—a very unusual thing—-and, in his 
treatment of her, wished to emulate the 
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A Filipino Family—Marriage in the Philippines is a Partnership. 


example of his foreign friend. When he and 
the missionary found that they were to be 
in a certain village for a few days, they sent 
for their wives. 

‘“‘Why do you wish to go?’’ inquired the 
father-in-law of the Korean girl. 

**To see our husbands,’’ was the response. 

Thereupon, he forbade his daughter-in-law 
to take the trip, saying that his son would 
be the laughing stock of the city, and he 
could not allow her to create such a scandal. 

On another occasion when this same Kor- 
ean husband was away, he wrote a letter to 
his wife; but the father-in-law was ashamed 
to give it to her, declaring that it.was a 
violation of all Korean custom. 

The women in this country are often un- 
happy and intelligent enough to realize the 
misery of their position. In a way, they are 
more spirited than the women of the neigh- 
boring countries, for they have fits of un- 
controlled anger during which they tear 
their hair, cut themselves and generally 
make things fly. At such atime the husband 
may use much haste and tact in getting out 
of the way, or he may retaliate by some 
effective blows, or later by a divorce. It is 
an interesting fact that, while as a nation 
the Koreans are least assertive, individually 
they are more apt to give way to violent 
outbursts of temper than either the Chinese 
or Japanese. When a Korean woman is 
deeply incensed she reduces everything to a 


simple equation, forgetting in her fury the 
teachings of Confucius, and her centuries of 
subjection. We have it in us to wish that 
all Korean womankind would rise up in 
simultaneous frenzy and trample the old 
order of things to death under foot. 1] 
can imagine the whole army of Korean men 
scrambling hastily to cover! 

As to the future of the women of the Far 
East, we speculate only until we visit Japan. 
Here a flood of encouraging light is thrown 
on the question, for the ‘‘emancipated,’’ 
progressive Japanese girls and women are 
proving everything for us as far as their 
Chinese and Korean sisters are concerned. 
We may judge of the potentialities of them 
all by these brave pioneers who have struck 
fora broader life. At the same time, through 
a closer contact with the Japanese than one 
has been able to obtain with the native in 
either China or Korea, one is enabled to 
grasp more fully the Oriental point of view. 

This was brought home to me first ia 
Japanese travel. I can look back now with 
amusement at my feelings when I realized 
that my Japanese men fellow-travelers con- 
sidered that their own comfort was of much 
more moment than mine. Not that I re- 
ceived discourtesy, I was simply relegated 
to a position of unimportance. The Japanese 
husband is apt to treat his wife kindly, but 
he is in no way accountable to her. She is 
obliged to trot meekly several paces behind 
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him when they go out together on the street, 
and must eat her meals in a separate room 
after he has finished. If a man should get 
up to offer his seat to a woman in a crowded 
railway car, he would create a sensation. 
Still, Japanese women have much liberty. 
Often they are virtually treated as compan- 
ions by their husbands, and sometimes a 
strong mutual regard grows between hus- 
band and wife; but the women of Japan are 
yet far from occupying the position to which 
they are entitled. Japan needs the slow 
growth of comradeship between the sexes to 
make more perfect her civilization. The 
young man should feel the gentle influence 
of virtuous women, and associate love with 
marriage, instead of being dependent on the 
sprightly companionship of the ‘‘geisha.’’ 

It is a matter for regret that the for- 
eigner’s usual conception of the Japanese 
woman is that of the ‘‘geisha,’’ the merry, 
fascinating dancing girls of the tea houses, 
whose loose morality reflects on all Japan- 
ese womankind. Few casual visitors to Japan 
have an opportunity of knowing the real 
Japanese women, the sweet little home- 
makers who are as pure and gentle and 
modest as any women in the world; who are 
gifted with a rare intelligence that, how- 
ever, they are seldom trained to use. There 
are phases of Japanese civilization to-day 
that remind us of ancient Greece, when the 
most attractive and cultured women were to 
be found outside the family circle. The 
Japanese youth is debarred all woman com- 
panionship save that of the tea houses; 
the husband often deserts his quiet little 
wife for the more alluring company of the 
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only women in Japan who are educated to 
make use of all their charms. 

Some excuse for the abject weakness, in 
Oriental eyes, of the attitude of Western 
men toward women is found in the pecu- 
liarities of these women. They look on us 
as an Amazonian crew, and think that our 
men are apt to quail before our physical 
strength. We area constant source of specu- 
lation and wonder in the East. Sometimes 
we are even thought to be men. The women 
often learn to envy us, the men are apt to 
maintain that their women could never reach 
our physical and mental vigor, and that our 
freedom should always be denied the women 
of the East. 

In the Philippines women have reason to 
be content, in Japan their position is fairly 
tolerable, often pleasant and steadily im- 
proving; in China they are on a lower plane; 
in Korea most miserable and downtrodden. 
Ostensibly Eastern woman occupies a lowly 
position; the man is the unit of society, the 
woman merely the mother of his sons. But 
who, after all, can gauge her influence? 
Can woman be counted out? Before Queen 
Min was murdered in Korea, she ruled the 
king, who ruled the kingdom. China, one of 
the vastest empires of the world, where our 
sex is supposed to live in complete subjec- 
tion to man, has for years been under the 
thumb of a woman, the old Dowager. It 
sometimes happens—-even in the East—that 
a woman has a stronger will and greater 
tenacity than those about her, and then she 
dominates, whether it is realized or not, and 
in spite of customs and doctrines hallowed 
by the ages. 
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The brooding pines lean low to catch 
The wind’s vague whisperings, 

From him they learn the wordiess love 
Of all forgotten things, 

Crowning the gossip each with each 
Of mysteries he brings. 


I, dreaming dreams so close to them 
That half their fellow grown, 

With sun and shadow, warp and woof 
Of their low undertone. 

I, too, have listened as they sang 
And understood and known. 











INNIGAN reluctantly 
resigned the bliss- 
ful dream in which, 
from his desk as 
division superin- 
tendent, he glow- 
ered on a long line 
of cringing recal- 
citrants, who stood 
awaiting the dis- 
pensation of his 
leniency or rigor. 

‘Thirty days,’’ he had just said to one 
trembling culprit, ‘‘and during the vacation, 
kindly rivet your eagle gaze on the time- 
card and the company’s book of rules, bear- 
ing continually in mind that the proper place 
for a train of the second class, standing at 
Herkimer at two-ten a. m., is in to clear, 
with switches closed, headlight curtain down 
and tail lights reversed.’’ 

The case immediately following was one 
of killing of stock. Finnigan had clearly in 
mind bulletin 82 reading: ‘‘The indiscrimi- 
nate killing of stock must be stopped. En- 
ginemen will keep a constant lookout for 
same, exercising the utmost caution, check- 
ing speed and, if necessary, coming to a full 
stop to avoid striking.’’ Recognizing in the 
delinquent Bob Crawford, a regular dissen- 
tient from the switch list, and a runner who 
never passed a water-plug, Finnigan had 
determined to impose the extreme penalty of 
summary dismissal. Slowly coming back to 
earth, just then, Finnigan became conscious 
of a heavy weight upon his abdomen and of 
a wiry claw pulling at his shoulder. His 
nose was filled with the fumes of a strong 
pipe. 

‘‘Wake up! Here, wake up, Fin, and sign 
the call!’’ Quinn, the call-boy, was saying. 
‘‘Flour extra, out at three. Twenty loads. 
Wake up!”’ 

The last words Quinn emphasized by a 
vicious poke in the sleeper’s ribs. 
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Finnigan rubbed his eyes. ‘‘G’wan, ye 
hellion!’’ he said. ‘‘You want Webb, I just 
got in on thirty-one.’’ 

*‘T guess I know my line,’’ retorted 
Quinn. ‘‘You set up an’ sign. You’re always 
a kicking. Webb’s out already on caboose 
bounce, you’re next in the chain gang and 
you know it. Come on now, get a move. 
I’m going to call the rest of the crew. Hus- 
tle and you’! have plenty o’ time to eat.’’ 

***Course you’d call me first,’’ demurred 
Finnigan, shivering. ‘‘Gimme a draw at 
that pipe to restore me vitality. There! Go 
ahead. I’m up.”’ 

‘**This cussed monopoly, ’’ soliloquized Fin- 
nigan, ‘‘seems to think a man can work 
without sleep. Damned if I could tell a 
switch light from a drug sign, I’m that 
dead. Well, cheer up, me boy, and break 
the ice in the pitcher. No, I won’t, either; 
I’]] just wash in the caboose. 

*‘Let’s see. Three. That means three- 
fifteen. Flour. Cheney will help flour against 
ordinary. Never ought to pull a pin. Meet 
seventeen about Elkhart and the mail at 
Windom, if he moves. Wonder who pulls 
me? Drat the limit, I could beat yesterday's 
local into Ixonia, if they’d let me go.”’ 

He trudged through the division yard, 
over the crisp hard-trodden snow, and halted 
at the station lunch-room for coffee, baked 
beans and ‘‘sinkers.’’ A few minutes later 
Finnigan reached his caboose, which was 
coupled to a line of box cars. 

The sound of the smith’s hammer, as he 
tested the wheels for defects, rang clear on 
the frosty air. Inside, clustered around the 
hot stove, were the switch crew of the en- 
gine, which, efter placing the caboose, stood 
sobbing behind it. 

‘Say, Fin!’’ said one of the crew, ‘‘hear 
about Bacon? O!d man’s got him off indefin- 
itely for that break-in-two and come-together 
at Creston.’’ 

**Yes, I heard so yesterday,’ 


’ 


” replied 
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Finnigan. ‘‘Nice old fellow, Wayland. 
Bacon’s no more to blame than I am. Twen- 
ty-eight loads over these grades. What do 
they expect ?’’ 

‘‘Seems like a man ought to know when 
his train breaks in two,’’ said the switch- 
man, deprecatingly. 

‘*You think so, don’t ye?’’ rejoined Fin- 
nigan, filling his pipe. ‘‘ "Course he'd know 
if it parted on a summit and the rear end 
went back, but how can he tell the differ- 
ence, when he’s jigging along after the en- 
gine all right ?’’ 

‘That ought to tell him something about 
it,’’ returned the switchman, indicating a 
small, enameled iron case, surmounting a 
narrow shaft, whch was of vertical fixture, 
at one side of the car, connected through 
the floor with the rear truck beneath. 

‘*Yes, that!’’ exclaimed Finnigan, expec- 
torating contemptuously in the direction of 
the object. ‘‘That! D’ye ye s’pose a man’s 
got nothing to do but watch that damn clock 
and twist brakes at every sag? Don’t bother 
me much, though,’’ he continued, regarding 
it complacently. ‘‘Bacon’s no mechanic, or 
he wouldn’t be off. Here, Wells,’’ address- 
ing the brakeman. ‘‘Shake loose from that 
stove and get the car numbers. Take a look 
at the couplings and see the car smith about 
warm boxes. If there’s any packing to be 
done, we’ll let him do it. I’m going to the 
shanty for my orders.”’ 

“Say, Finnigan, you don’t seem to like 
Wayland,’’ continued the switch boss. ‘‘ Most 
of the boys think he’s fair.’’ 

‘‘Wayland’s all right,’’ responded Finni- 
gan. ‘‘He’s got one good friend that I know 
of, and that’s himself. There’s a man that’]l 
never go back on himself. He’s a swell 
fraternal boy when it comes to Wayland.’’ 

‘“‘What you got ag’in’ him?’’ persisted 
the man. ‘‘He never did nothin’ to you’’ 

‘‘No, he never did, did he?’’ growled 
Finnigan. ‘‘He didn’t have me called before 
sun-up last presidential election, an’ chase 
me an’ four other rosy-cheeked Dimocrats 
specially chose for the occasion, out on an 
extra wid a string of coal flats, which stood 
empty two weeks afterward in Ixonia yard, 
did he? We wasn’t side-tracked two mortal 
hours at Madrid, waiting for a coach-load of 
Republican bridgemen going home to vote, 
with orders to run regardless, was we? No, 
he never done nothino to me! Wayland’s a 
good little man, but ny face don’t seem to 
please him. Who’s pulling me, Jerry?’’ he 
asked, changing the subject abruptly, and 
taking up his lantern. 


’ 
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“*Ryan on the 642,’ was the reply. 

**Ryan?’’ queried Finnigan. ‘‘Don’t know 
him.”’ 

‘*Just set up,’’ interjected Quinn. ‘‘Used 
to fire for old Pop Gruley on the mail.’’ 

“Oh, sure,’’ rejoined Finnigan. ‘‘Triple- 
vale Jim. ‘That does settle it. Slow up at 
road-crossings and oil round every stop. 
We’ll make Ixonia just about next week. 
Say, you fellers better move that kettle 
away from my dog house. He’ll have to take 
slack three or four times to start ’em, and 
I don’t want to lose any window glass this 
weather. So long!’ and Finnigan proceeded 
toward the operator’s office. 

Five minutes later he stood beside the 
engine and Ryan was reading his copy of 
the train order by the light of a flaring 
torch. 

“Extra east. Eng. 642, Finnigan Cond’r, will run 
Melville to Ixonia keeping out of the way of all regular 
trains. Meet extra west, Eng. £28, Mann Cond’r, at 
Wood’s siding and No. 17 (seventeen) at Antoine. 
Train No. 21 (twenty-one) abandoned.” 


Finnigan read the order aloud. 

‘““We have rights over Mann’s extra,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Head 
into the ice- 
house spur at 
Antoine. 
Cheney says 
there’s a lot 
of boxes froze 
in on passing 














track. Might 
just as 
well 





“Ryan was reading his ony of the train order by 
the light of a flaring torch.”’ 


held seventeen at Elkhart, an’ save our 
backing out. Let ’em go, Ryan, nothing to 
look out for now but the mail. Flog 
along good, so we can get in to clear ahead 
of seventeen’s time.’”’ 

From the beginning the M. & S. M. road 
had been reputed for ambitious time-makers 
in both the passenger and freight service of 
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its operating department. It was traditional 
that during the construction period of a cer- 
tain branch, the general superintendent had 
ordered the discharge of the entire crew ofa 
gravel train which, proceeding to the termi- 
nal, empty, save for the swarm of Italian 
laborers clustered on the flats, essayed to 
race the fast express of the rival parallel 
line, upon which he happened to be a passen- 
ger. The construction train held its own for 
quite a distance, the flats bouncing over the 
unballasted roadbed and low, half-bolted 
joints, with the luckless Italians hanging on 
for dear life and shrieking imprecations in 
their mother tongue. 

Purposing to discourage this propensity, 
resulting often in accidents and damage to 
material and rolling stock, with attendant 
complications relegated to the claim depart- 
ment, a time limit governing trains of the 
second class had been imposed. In order to 
enforce this rule, a speed recorder had been 
placed in each caboose. By its mechanism, 
a clock-work movement ec- 
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beat it, though,’’ he muttered, turning to a 
packet of way-bills. 

Wells, who lived at home, was seated on 
the long side cushion regaling himself from 
the contents of his dinner pail. 

‘‘Where’s the car book, Wells?”’ 

“‘Here,’’ mumbled the brakeman, fumb- 
ling in the pocket of his reefer. ‘‘Seal 
broke on that 8. & A. 5527.”’ 

‘‘Hoboes, likely,’’ remarked Finnigan. 
“Did you look in?’’ 

“‘No, I was goin’ to, but you pulled out 
too quick for me.’’ 

‘‘They can’t hurt flour, anyway,’’ rejoined 
Finnigan. ‘‘Say, you’d think this weather’d 
freeze out tramps, but, Lord! they seem to 
prosper in it. McGann found seven ia an 
empty box last week. They’d the nerve to 
carry along a sheet-iron stove, too. Smoke 
consumer at that. McGann located them by 
it. Car like a smoke-house.’’ 

Tossing the bunch of way-bills to a rack 
above his head, he opened a drawer beneath 

the desk and taking out a 





centricly regulated through 
a connection with one of 
the truck journals beneath, 
a pencil was arranged to 
trace upon a strip of paper 
diagonal lines denoting the 
exact speed of the train. 
A directly transverse line 
accounted for the stops, and 
the length of the strip con- 
veyed their duration. This 
record was forwarded to 
the division superintendent 
at the end of each trip. 
Owing to the uneven na- 
ture of the country tra- 
versed by the road, a con- 
scientious effort toward 
keeping uniformly within 
the limit was attended by 
difficulties. Apart from 
worthy design, the result of 
a manifest reluctance to 
leave a hot stove on a 








long, narrow strip of white 
paper that he spread upon 
a book placed across his 
knee to secure a more 
steady position, Finnigan 
proceeded to pencil diago- 
nal lines in a fluctuating, 
inconstant progression upon 
its clean surface. 

‘““H’m! Let’s see 
Shamrock for water, I 
s’pose, five minutes, allow 
it, anyway. Antoine shifty, 
good! Now, clear even run 
to Windom. Stidy an’ fine 
down the hill. Strong arm 
at the brake. Good! Win- 
dom’s fur as I can go now. 
Might lose a side rod any 
minute.’’ 

From an even motion, 
the train’s momentum had 
accelerated to a fast rate, 
and the caboose rocked 








frosty night and ‘‘hold her’’ 
down a five mile incline, 
brought to many a man 
severe reprimand. For this reason the little 
box in the caboose had become an object 
of obloquy and dread to the freight train- 
men of the M. & 8. M. 

As Finnigan entered through the cupola, 
he lingered for a moment on the stair, sur- 
veying it furtively. 


**Hard to doctor for extra. Guess I can 


“Wells, muffled to the ears, 
started back.” 


and jolted over the uneven, 
shimmed-up joints. 

‘Shall I steady ’em,’’ 
yelled Wells from the cupola. 

““No, let ’em run,’’ returned the conduc- 
tor. ‘‘Come down out o’ that, d’ye want to 
freeze. Put some coal in the stove. Ryan’s 
doing pretty well with the train pushing 
him, ain’t he? Thirty miles, easy. That man 
ought to have a recorder in his cab.’’ 

After the train was on the spur at An- 
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toine, the engineer came 
trudging through the snow 
and climbed into the ca- 
boose. 

‘‘Say, Finnigan, what’s 
the matter with your hind 
man? We came down 
Turner hill humping. Was 
he out ?’’ 

Finnigan blew a cloud 
of smoke. ‘‘You ought to 
shut off, going down these 
hills, Ryan. You can’t ex- 
pect us to hold ’em and 
you working full head on.’’ 

“Working hell!’’ ex- 





claimed the engineer. 
‘“‘Why, I had the steam 
jam on, an’ I’m afraid 


I’ve flattened my drivers.’’ 

Finnigan shifted his 
pipe to the opposite corner 
of nis mouth. ‘Better 
not use that engine brake, 
Ryan,’’ he rejoined. ‘‘Let 
her go down the hills and 
save the company’s coal. 
I want to make Windom 
for the mail. We’ll catch 
enough dead time to level 
up the limit.’’ 

‘““‘Windom at eighteen 
miles an hour!’’ ejaculated 
Ryan. ‘‘What you talking about? We can’t 
make Holts.’’ 

‘Can if you'll move ’em,’’ remarked Fin- 
nigan. 

‘‘But that clock,’’ rejoined Ryan, gazing 
at the glass. ‘‘Holy sailor, she didn’t get 
half way across !’’ 

‘Well, how could she, an’ you coming 
down Turney fast as you could roll ’em,”’ 
said Finnigan. ‘‘Look here, Ryan,’’ he con- 
tinued, confidentially, ‘‘don’t worry about 
that clock. You leave it tome. Now get 
back on your engine and keep her hot. I'll 
look after the clock. I got it cinched.”’ 

‘*How do I know it?’’ asked Ryan, doubt- 
fully. 

‘“‘How? Don’t I tell ye,’’ stated Finni- 
gan, emphatically. ‘‘Now, don’t I tell ye? 
It’s this way. The paper used to stick and 
old Wayland furnished keys to the box so 
we could straighten it. Now I can do just 
as good work on a diagram as that wobbling 
pencil. See? You don’t know me, Ryan. I 
hear seventeen whistling. Get back on your 
engine now and don’t drag on the hills.”’ 

Ryan left the caboose, shaking his head 





“ ‘Here’s a dirty mess,’ ejaculated Finnigan, ‘Straddled between the 
two flyers, too!” 


furtively. A few minutes later the long 
freight rumbled by, to an accompaniment of 
shouts and swinging lanterns. Then the 
extra backed slowly from the siding and 
throbbed ahead up the grade. 

Wells was making a fresh attack upon his 
dinner pail. Finnigan, after replenishing the 
fire, stretched himself on the cushions. 

‘*Faith, but you’re a passionate feeder, 
Wells,’’ he observed. ‘‘You ought to have 
an extension front put on that bucket of 
yours. <A cup of coffee and a common old 
sinker contents me, an’ I’m peaceful wid my 
stomach an’ the world, but you’re always 
eating. Small wonder ye wear old clothes.’’ 

‘*My clothes is good enough,’’ responded 
Wells. ‘‘What doI get but what I eat, I’d 
like to know ?’’ 

‘*A whole lot,’’ was Finnigan’s reply. 
‘*You get shelter in this warm dog-house an’ 
a princely salary, an’ the privilege of learn- 
ing the noble science of railroading urder 
my superior talent. What do ye get? Why, 
the whole thing, ye time-server. You might 
be president of the road, for the manual 
labor ye perform. Your hands ain’t even 
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calloused, and ye eat like a maggot. What 
do ye get? Say, hand me a piece o’ that gin- 
ger bread, will yer?’’ 

Wells passed over the coveted portion 
with: 

‘*Hope it’ll stop your mouth for a min- 
ute.”’ 

“‘Talk about work,’’ resumed Finnigan. 
‘‘Them switch boys are the patriots at that, 
when they ain’t on a strike. First striker 
must ha’ been edicated in a yard and died 
wid a pin in his grip. I mean the charter 
delegate. Just that liberal wid time. One 
of ’em hears of a grievance in Halifax ‘or 
Hongkong. Sympathetic strike. Off comes 
overalls. Tank hose turned on firebox. Three 
or four days’ recreation while us road men 
do terminal work, then back they come, 
cheerful an’ willun as ever, an’ everybody 
ylad to see ’em.”’ 

‘‘Say, we’re pretty near moving,”’ 
marked Wells. 

*“Yes, that wild Irishman is at it again, 
breaking company’s rules. He’s a record 
destroyer. Two years ago, come February, 
1 got two cars off at Ixonia north Y switch 
and the yard crew came down to help get 
"em on. We’d pulled the draw-bar out o’ 
the end they had to work on, and the 
language that tore loose on that thirty-eight 
below air, when they ran up and tried to 
hook onto the bare buffers, would have 
shocked a pirate. It took ’em just twenty 
minutes to properly express their feelin’s. 
Then they climbed into the engine to get 
warm and fill their pipes. I’d started for 
the caboose after a chain. I counted on 
them having one an’ had the frogs all 
placed, but ’course all they had was links 
an’ pins. ‘Where you goin’?’ says the 
boss. ‘Three cars down here for a chain,’ 
says I. ‘Phat’s th’ matter wid our en- 
gine, get up here,’ says he, an’, Wells, 
damn me if them gaza boys didn’t ran 
back half a mile on the main an’ then down 
the siding along o’ my caboose to load a 
chain that 1 could have dragged over in 
three minutes.”* 

He drew aside the dingy shade and looked 
through the window. ‘‘Quarry spur. Good 
gait, my little son. What did | tell ye, 
Ryan? We’re goin’ to clear the mail’s time 
into Windom by twenty minutes. No, Wells, 
the Almighty has no regulations the average 
switchman would feel bound to respect. 
Now there was Dan Woolsey coming in right 
on time with a clear title to the line and 
twenty-five loads of steel. What do you sup- 
pose he bumped into a full half mile outside 


re- 
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the yard limit? What but an infernal switch 
engine wid a string 0’——’’ 

**Suffering saints !”’ 

Suddenly Finnigan’s head had banged 
against the partition wall with a resounding 
thump. Then came a succession of surging 
jolts and the car stopped with a crash that 
shivered the glass in the cupola windows, 
extinguished the bracket lamps and tore the 
emergency equipment from its bolted fasten- 
ings. 

When Finnigan had extricated himself 
from the débris of broken glass, oil cans, 
cushions, ropes and castings into which he 
had fallen, he hastened to drag the bewil- 
dered Wells from a prone and dangerous 
proximity to the hot stove. 

**Hurt?’’ inquired Finnigan. 

‘*No, I guess not,’’ responded the. brake- 
man. ‘‘What the hell?’’ 

‘Broke in two, probably,’’ suggested Fin- 
nigan. ‘‘You hustle back and flag. Four’s 
not so far behind us, and we’re pinched 
both ways, so close to the mail’s time. Sure 
you’re right ?’’ 

‘‘Skinned some, I reckon, but I can navi- 
gate. Gee! that hydraulic jack didn’t do a 
thing to my bucket,’’ exclaimed Wells, re- 
garding his crushed property with a rueful 
expression. ‘‘I’m blamed thankful now that 
1 ate my pie. I’d a good mind, one time, to 
save it.”’ 

‘‘Well, you saved it,’’ said Finnigan. 
‘*Bundle up warm. You better keep going 
until you meet something.”’ 

Wells, muffled to the ears, started back. 
A few moments later, when Finnigan paused 
in his survey of the wreck, to satisfy his 
mind that the rear of his train was being 
amply protected, the brakeman’s individual- 
ity had dissipated to a mere wagging red 
spark far up the snowy grade. For wreck it 
was. Five, ten, twelve cars piled in various 
positions and conditions of semi-demolition, 
athwart the right of way. 

Four, with the caboose, held the rails in- 
tact, but the remnant of the train, together 
with the engine, was nowhere visible. 

‘*Flour to feed the pigs,’’ ejaculated Fin- 
nigan. ‘‘Here’s a dirty mess. Straddled 
between the two flyers, too. Twenty miles 
further wid the mail met and four by, I 
wouldn’t ha’ wept, but this is hard luck. 

‘“‘News of the head end,’’ he continued, 
for the frosty air echoed with a trio of long 
blasts and soon the shape of a car sur- 
mounted by a lantern loomed indistinctly in 
the haze of the winter morn. 

Finnigan offered car signals which the 




















lantern repeated, until finally the extant 
portion of the train was brought to a stop, 
one hundred yards from the first ditched 
car. 

Ryan dropped from the engine and yelled: 
‘‘How many ?’’ 

‘‘Twelve!’’ was Finnigan’s laconic re- 
sponse. 

‘*Tligant spread !’’ exclaimed the engineer, 
drawing nearer. ‘‘Broken rail. I felt it 
when the engine went over it.’’ 

‘‘Well, if the mail had found it ’stead of 
us there’d been 
a demand for 
lint. Ye can 
get a sniff o’ 
consolation from 
that,’’ remarked 
Finnigan. ‘‘It’s 
a sad bit of 
news to have to 
send Wayland, 
best ye can 
make of it, but 


we’ll run into 
Windom and put 
"em on.”’ 


“You flag us 
in, Pete,’’ ad- 
dressing the 
head brakeman. 
‘*Open the 
switch and tell 
the operator to 
turn his board. 
Sprint now, | 
give ye ten 
minutes’ start.’’ 

Returning to 
the caboose, Fin- 
nigan extin- 
guished the fire 
in the stove and 
drew on his 
overcoat. It was 
then the effort 
of an instant to raise the glass lid and 
tear the paper strip from the attachment. 

‘“Believe 1’ll just keep this as a souvenir,”’ 
he muttered, thrusting it into a side pocket. 

Then drawing from the desk the slip upon 
which he had previously expended thought- 
ful design, he deftly pried the rollers apart 
with a knife blade and drew the paper 
through the slot, until, when the lock closed 
with a snap, the registering pencil pointed 
toward the extreme end of the wavering 
record his fingers had wrought. The clock- 
work was still in motion. Responding to the 
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“Finnigan deftly pried the rollers apart and drew the paper 
through the slot.”’ 
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regular tick-tick the strip moved back and 
forth with automatic method. 

Finnigan emitted a deep sigh of relief. 
“‘Wayland, that’s yours, and it’s a dandy, if 
I did make it!’’ he soliloquized, fervently. 

‘**Run slow, Ryan, and give Pete a chance, ’’ 
as he climbed into the cab. ‘‘He’s a slow 
walker.”’ 

Half an hour later, the operator at Win- 
dom was clicking Finnigan’s report to divi- 
sion headquarters. Then the same tone that 
ordered out the wrecking outfit, also dicta- 
ted a terse mes- 
sage to Finni- 
gan: 

“Send your 
speed record to 
Supt’s office by 
first train.’’ 

The fast mail 
stopped beneath 
the order board 
at the little 
station with a 
grip of the 
emergency that 
slid the passen- 
gers from their 
seats. Finni- 
gan’s brass but- 
toned, gilt- 
braided proto- 
type sprang 
from it and ap- 
proached with 
an air of com- 
miseration. 

“Sorry for 
you, Fin. Twelve 


cars out of 
twenty and the 
Limit. i'm 


afraid you’re 
up against 
it,” 


Finnigan 
smoked complacently. 
‘**T pin me faith to that recorder,’’ he re- 
joined, after a moment’s reflection. 


In response to the peremptory summons 
that confronted them from the bulletin 
board, Finnigan and Ryan entered Superin- 
tendent Wayland’s office, the engineer keep- 
ing modestly in the rear. 

‘*Good-morning!’’ was the crisp greet- 
ing of that official. ‘‘Finnigan and Ryan! 
Oh, yes! You had that Windom derail- 
ment.”’ 
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He opened a drawer in his desk and took 
out a long strip of white paper. 

‘“Now, gentlemen, I wish to illustrate for 
your benefit how easily prejudice may blind 
good judgment. From the time of its adop- 
tion by the company, our speed recorder has 
been subjected to complaints and contemptu- 
ous reference by the train men of this divi- 
sion. Oh, I know, I know, these things reach 
my ears. Now, in this case, I would be posi- 
tive that you were running at twice the 
speed limit at the moment of derailment, 
considering the number of cars ditched, but 
this record exonerates you, so you will per- 
ceive that our innovation is of benefit not ta 
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E may get a notion of the plays to be 
seen next season from the cabled re- 
ports of London’s spring productions. 
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NERISSA, in the Goodwin-Elliott production of ‘The Merchant of Venice." 
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the company alone, but also to yourselves. 
That is all I wish to say, excepting, Finni- 
gan, I would suggest that you order a regu- 
lation uniform. The new time-card now 
under way will increase the passenger serv- 
ice, and you are in line. Good-morning, 
gentlemen!’’ 

In the corridor, after the door had been 
gently closed, Ryan laid his hand affection- 
ately upon Finnigan’s shoulder. 

‘Fin, you’re a hypnotist !’’ he exclaimed, 
admiringly. 

The conductor shook loose from the caress 
and edged toward a cuspidor. 

**G’wan, |’m a stenographer!’’ said he. 
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Many such cablegrams are shot with the 
rare humor of the press representative, 
which is delightful because it is wholly un- 
conscious. Yet, after all, it matters little 
whether the press representative tell all the 
truth or anything but the truth about a 
play, because final judgment rests with the 
public. If some of the greatest successes 
have been excellently advertised, some of 
the worst failures have likewise been ushered 
forth with all the craft of booming. There- 
fore, let us not find fault with press repre- 
sentatives. Rather be it remembered that, 
though style languish among our sophomore 
novelists, these deft weavers of fact and 
fancy are religiously devoted to the strik- 
ing, the curious, the ingenious in literature 
and in journalese. 

What should be of more interest to the 
average theatregoer is the regularity with 
which he accepts season after season a ma- 
jority of London-made plays. In all depart- 
ments, the modern comedy, the farcical 
comedy, the musical comedy and the melo- 
drama, the imported product predominates 
over the native. To be sure, London has 
Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, R. C. Carton, 
Robert Marshall and H. V. Esmond; while 
we have Augustus Thomas and Clyde Fitch. 
Yet not only in number, but also in achieve- 
ment are ours surpassed by the transatlantic 
playmakers. As Mr. Howells has said: ‘‘It 
is, in fact, quite useless for us to contest 
this superiority of the English playwrights. 
Somehow, they have got there, while our 
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William Faversham. 
As HENRI BEAUCLERC, 


A Scene from the Empire Theatre Revival of Sardou’s “Diplomacy 


dramatists are still only more or less well 
on the way.”’ 

Admitting all this, there still remains the 
wonder that London plays should occupy so 
much of our attention when we are really so 
uninterested in the life they picture. We do 
not look to England for inspiration and 
guidance in politics or in trade. On the con- 
trary, we think we have left her far behind 
in the perilous comfort of conservatism and 
out-of-date methods. Our women do not 
seek fashions in clothes from English wo- 
men. Rather, they agree with the Parisians 
that the English woman is the worst dressed 
and heaviest-shod of civilized females. We 
do not read novels of modern English life 
any more. Our own life is so much nearer 
to us, and it is fresher, more surprising. 
What is stranger still, we have ceased to 
sare for the French or English historical 
novel from British authors. Stanley Wey- 
man does not write fast enough. So we 
produce for home consumption and for ex- 
port a special make of the Elizabethan ro- 
mance, marked ‘‘When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,’’ and wrought as Life has said, ‘‘in 
the purest Hoosier dialect.’’ So we have 
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Bertha Runkle, a nice young woman, barely 
twenty, writing a storm and stress novel, 
called ‘‘the best novel of the year,’’ and 
also ‘‘The Helmet of Navarre.’’ The press 
notices make out a very interesting case for 
Miss Runkle, by the way. She has never 
been to France, or to any school or college, 
and this is her first book. But she is going 
to write some more; and they will all be 
dramatized, you may be sure. 

Now, if the younger generation can write 
novels for the great American public, why 
do we have to depend almost entirely on 
London playwrights for our plays? Princi- 
pally because it is simpler to reproduce here 
a play that has been a success abroad than 
to take chances with an initial production. 
Thus we are to have ‘‘The Second in Com- 
mand,’’ by Robert Marshall, a comedy that 
has been proved in London. William Faver- 
sham may inaugurate his starring career in 
this piece. Also, ‘‘Sweet and Twenty,’’ by 
Basil Hood, a very sweet and tearful con- 
coction and therefore bound to succeed. 
Most important of the new- plays due to us 
from London is ‘‘The Wilderness,’’ by H. 
V. Esmond. 


It is not yet decided whether 
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this piece will be used by John Drew or by 
Ethel Barrymore. If ‘‘The Wilderness’’ be 
devoted to Ethel Barrymore, we shall see 
the sprightly little lady of ‘‘Captain Jinks,’’ 
as Mabel Vaughan, a penniless girl who 








Magazine 


ness’’ is very slight; but the dialogue is 
said to be smart and satirical. One might 
think that H. V. Esmond took a hint from 
the success of ‘‘The Gay Lord Quex,’’ for 
he places the first scene of ‘‘The Wilder- 








Mabel Taliaferro. 


The FAERY CHILD, in ‘The Land of the Heart's Desire,"” by W. B. Yeats 


unscrupulously sets out to marry Sir Henry 
Milanor, a wealthy baronet. She succeeds 
in marrying the Baronet, but finds, to her 
astonishment, that she is falling in love 
with him. The husband, on the other hand, 
learns that her marriage was only a move 
to possess his money and is consequently 
wretched until-his wife proves the sincerity 
of her unexpected love. It will be seen from 
this outline that the plot of ‘‘The Wilder- 


ness’’ in a Bond street tea room, which 
seems to be almost as popular a place for 
certain meetings as a fashionable manicure 
parlor. 

By taking hold of the Manhattan Theatre 
in New York, Harrison Grey Fiske enters 
the ranks of metropolitan managers. Mr. 
Fiske has become very well known to the 
general public in the last few years, because 
of his hostility to what is known as the 
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Gov. LYONS, In “Unleavened Bread.” 
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Theatrical Trust. He has not spared his 
enemy in the columns of his weekly, the 
Dramatie Mirror. Of that quarrel much has 
been said publicly, more privately, and yet, 
dispassionately considered, it is a subject in 
which the general theatregoer can hardly be 
expected to take great interest. But what 
is of moment in this departure of Mr. Fiske’s 
is that now Mrs. Fiske, his wife, will have 
a theatre at her disposal in New York. 
Also, it is not to be doubted, that other 
anti-syndicate actors and companies of suffi- 
cient dignity and popularity will have an 
opportunity to play at this house. It is a 
good sign in the development of our theatre 
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that a man of such independent disposition 
and an actress of Mrs. Fiske’s unusual 
powers should undertake this experiment. If 
Mr. Fiske will procure good plays and pre- 
sent them well, the theatregoers will ask no 
more for their money. If he produces better 
plays in a better way than any other mana- 
ger, it is not at all improbable that they will 
flock to Mr. Fiske’s theatre by preference. 
And it is much to be doubted whether the 
public will ever think of asking: 

‘*Who is your enemy ?”’ 

The morality of the stage is an ever-fruit- 


ful topic for talk and scribbling. Little that 
is said or written on the subject is worth 
remembering; but there is the smack of 
maturity in these words of Joseph Jefferson, 
taken from a lecture he gave to the students 
of Yale: 

‘“‘The morality of the stage shifts back 
and forth in accordance with the taste of 
the public. Let us go back two hundred and 
fifty years ago in the times of King Charles 
II., when plays were enacted so vulgarly 
that women who attended the theatre were 
forced to wear masks. They were ashamed 
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him as a poet, to re- 
member that his come- 
dies were trifles of 
idleness and to consider 
him merely as a gentle- 
man. 

“If you had been 
merely a gentleman,’’ 
Voltaire returned, ‘‘I 
should not have come to 
see you.”’ 

Only we know Vol- 
taire so well, we might 
think he got that line 
from one of Congreve’s 





plays. 
But we should be 
more particularly inter- 
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to be seen. Even in my time I have seen 
Booth, Wallack and Barrett playing to empty 
benches when a filthy melodrama drew 
crowds. Nobody seems to be responsible for 
that but human nature. The public will 
never shun a man because he’s moral and 
virtuous, if he’s a good actor, nor are they 
likely to run from him if he isn’t, providing 
his acting is good.’”’ 

Mr. Jefferson asks us to look back to that 
period when the elegant and witty Mr. Con- 
greve was supreme among dramatists and 
irresistible as a man of 


ested in Congreve for 

the reason that ‘‘The 

Way of the World’’ is 

the title of the play 
that Clyde Fitch has written for Elsie de 
Wolfe’s first attempt as a star. Congreve’s 
“*The Way of the World’’ has been esteemed 
“‘the most deeply meditated and most bril- 
liantly written of all his works.’’? Yetasa 
production it was a failure. It is possible 
that Clyde Fitch may have forgotten about 
the prior use of this title, or that he may 
never have heard of it. Still, the playwright 
that has not read Congreve should be rare. 
That Mr. Fitch retain the title can do no 
harm to Congreve or to his fame. 


> 





the mode. Indeed, Con- 
greve, we know, felt 
that it comported ill 
with his dignity as a 
gentleman that he should 
be writing plays. He 
professed to have com- 
posed his first comedy, 


‘*The Old Bachelor’’ 
languidly, during the 
tedium of convalescence 
from an illness. This 
feeling of real or af- 
fected disdain for his 
craft grew on him with 
years. The show of it 
enraged Voltaire when 
he met ‘‘the great Mr. 
Congreve,’’ as he was 


called in the world of 
letters and fashion. 
Macaulay relates that 
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AN EDITORIAL - 


6 HRISTIAN SCIENCE preaches its 
gospel only to the rich. They have 
not one mission among the tene- 

ments, and though their holdings are esti- 

mated at $12,000,000 in the United States, 
they have not one free dispensary to the 
poor—not one.’’ This sentence is taken at 
random from an article entitled, ‘‘The Won- 
ders of Christian Science,’* which will ap- 
pear in the August AINSLEE’s. Without any 
reservation we feel we can say that no arti- 
cle ever printed in the magazine surpasses 
this for depth of human interest. The author 
has not set out simply to burlesque a system 
that is sacred to many people of intelligence. 
And yet only a humorless man or one carried 
away by the intoxicating ideas of the cult 
could refrain from laughter at most of the 
claims of Christian Science. So, while always 
alive to the absurdity of certain of their 
professed beliefs, the writer of this article 
is more particularly concerned with a stu- 
dious and impartial effort to get at the 
facts. If his inquiry be found to result in a 


treatise more agreeable to non-Ncientists 
than to believers, all responsibility must be 
laid to the facts. 

According to custom, the August issue 
of AINSLEE’S is devoted mainly to fiction. 
A pretty novelty in the shape of a story 


is ‘‘An Adventure of Mrs. Mackenzie’s,”’ 
by Duncan Campbell Scott. This is a varia- 
tion on Thackeray, which, though dra- 
matic and characterful in itself, has an 
added charm in the faithful imitation of the 
features of style, phrase and manner of one 
of the greatest of English novelists. ‘‘The 
Revenge of Oaklegs,’’ by Joseph C. Lincoln, 
is another of this writer’s amusing Cape 
Cod stories. The main thread of the story 
reveals a new trick in yacht racing. ‘‘The 
Mygale,’’ by Marvin Dana, is an odd, mys- 
terious tale, whose close leaves the reader 
astonished but cheerful. Besides, there is 
“‘The Wildcats of Winooska Valley,’’ by 
Arthur Stringer, which is very ingenious 
and pleasing; and a story not of political 
life by Brand Whitlock. 

An article of exceptional interest to wo- 
men readers will be ‘‘The Woman Citizen, ”’ 
by Ellis Meredith, author of ‘‘The Master- 
knot of Human Fate.’’ This is a compre- 
hensive review of the enormous good that 
women have accomplished since they have 
had anything like a share of citizen rights 


in this country. ‘‘Tales of a Balloonist,’’ is 
very fascinating reading about a calling 
that has the same perennial interest as the 
circus. This article has, besides, the curious 
character of being a kind of readjuster for 
preconceived opinions. Many think that bal- 
loonists are like bridge-jumpers and poets, 
human beings fairly decent and honest, but 
hardly normal. We do not say it is their 
fault that they are what they are. We know 
they were simply born that way. Perhaps 
we imagine them when young to have been 
like certain boys of our day whose only feat- 
ure of interest was that they did crazy 
perilous ‘‘stunts’’ others had too much sense 
to attempt. There have been many such men 
in the ballooning business. As a rule, they 
are the ones that furnish the tragic pages 
of balloon and parachute history. Now, the 
genuine aéronaut is as cool and methodical 
as the engineer of a fast express. If he has 
rushed into the business, a fiery-brained boy, 
craving the romantic life, he has remained 
in it only because he knew it to be his 
groove. And he holds that he does not take 
many more chances with death than the man 
who has to cross a trolley junction five or 
six times a day. 

** «The Department Store’ is an evolution 
of the dry goods store, which exists no 
longer as an ambitious retail business. One 
of the greatest department stores in the 
West was the creation of a man who used to 
exhibit an educated pig in a traveling cir- 
cus. When his estate was probated it was 
appraised at $15,000,000. This man opened 
a small dry goods store in Chicago and an- 
nexed one business after another in his 
neighborhood, until he owned what some 
declare was the first department store in 
America. However, that may be, the idea is 
older in England and France. When a con- 
cern which is half dry goods and half de- 
partment store ‘assigns’ nowadays, or ‘fin- 
ances,’ its evolution has probably been ar- 
rested by a notion of the firm that to sell 
groceries, or toys, or books, is ‘yellow,’ 
that is to say, ‘sensational.’ ”’ 

This paragraph is from ‘‘The Department 
Store,’? by H. E. Armstrong, the fourth in 
our series of ‘‘Great Types of Modern Busi- 
ness.’’ The subject is broadly and pictur- 
esquely treated, so that although there is a 
mass of information in the article it makes 
the most entertaining reading. - 
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